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I> Mr. Bereukr, has not been able to bestow any atten- 
von on this paper the past three months, as its readers are 
aware from itscontents. He has now removed to Brooklyn, 
New York, and will be its editor no longer. The present 
volume will be completed, and then the paper will be dis- 
ontinued, unless, in the mean time, the services of a com- 
tent editor can be procured, and a patronage received to 
nake it an object to keep it up. Heretofore, it has only 
sud expenses; a fact not at all creditable to the farmers of 
ihe State. 

We hope those who have been in the habit of contributing | 
io its columne, will continue their favors until the end of 
‘he volume. | Pusirsher. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
aneamemens OF FRUIT TREES. . 


LAFAYETTE, Sept. Sth, 1847. 


Looking over the August number of the Farmer and Gar- 
‘ener, I see a piece signed J. H. Robinson, in which he says 
ne feels confident that no one can be successful in budding 
ty leaving a slice of wood or vot taking (in substance) the 
wood out, and that reason must have been absent when Mr. 
Downing was theorizing on the subject of budding. | 

[have been engaged in the nursery business for five or 
“x years. IL practiced taking out the wood with as much 
success as Mr. R., for two or three years; but being scarce 
ofbuds of some varieties; on some scions the buds were 
rased so that it was difficult to take out; such I tried by | 
vaving it in, aud with better success; from which taking | 
the bint, I have done all so since. Yesterday | counted ten 
wndred and ninety-five, of which I only lost ten. These | 
were put in four or five weeks ago, and one half of them 
vere budded by a boy who had never budded any until the | 
veek before. As regards the best time, I prefer August, 
when the wood is perfectly ripe. If the bark be fight on 
the scion from which you take the bud, no difference. In 
he early part of the season, I prefer the past year’s buds, 
oreven the spurs if half an inch long. (I budded in Au- 
rust from scions ent last winter, with succes=,) taking them 
‘tom the tree when wanted, they will also bear more expo- 
‘ure by carrying a distance. I have used them when to ap- 
werance,asdry as if they had lain in the sun in wari 

weather a week, with success. I have this season budded 
wear twenty thousand trees. 
| strongly advise occasional budders to leave in the wood. 

‘tke ont no wood, but frequently put in buds without 

"eed, when the buds are not raised on the scion. 

What I have written is my expertence, and probably 
might be of wse to some of the readers of the Farmer and 
rardener. LENOX. 
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[ BEECH TREE---IS IT EVER STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 

In the Review of the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts 
I quoted Emerson (see p. 39, vol. 3, of the Farmer and Gar- 
dener) as follows: 

**The beech is said never to be struck by lightning. In 
travelling through a forest country, many oaks may be 
found which have been so struck, but never a beech.”’ At 
the time of making this quotation, | was conscious of hav- 
ing somewhere met with testimony of an opposite charac- 
ter; but not being able at the time to cite my author, [ al- 
lowed the quotation to pass without comment. Recently, 
however, among the multitade of ideas which arise in a 
man’s mind, there appeared a train which led me directly to 
the point iu question. 

Desirous that the truth should be elicited, I will endeavor 
to embody what is important in the communications of the 
writers; hoping that the readers of the Farmer and Gardener 
will forward the investigation by such means as they can 
easily command. I, for one, am prepared to say, that J 
have never seen a beech tree atfected by lightning. Has 
any one ever seen a buckeye thus affected? Other forest 
trees might be named, which appear to escapeas well. It 
would be interesting and perhaps profitable to make out a 
catalogue of such trees as we know to have been struck by 
lightning; for if there is any nnmunity from the electrical 
belt, possessed by any of our trees, it should be known; and 
if there is none, it should be known. And more especially 
should we be careful not to represent that as a protector 
against lightning, which, confiding in, on the authority of 
_another, may prove to be our destruction. And let it be 
‘further noted, that because a tree may be proved to be a 
| conductor of electricity to such a degree as to prevent its 
| being shivered by it, it does not follow that a human being 
or any animal would be safe beneath its branches, during 
the passage of the electricity! If the human body should 
prove to be a betfer conductor than the tree, as is probably 
the case with regard to any tree, the electricity would leave 
the tree and pass into the individual. 

I will here begin such a catalogue as | have alluded to; 
and those who can add, now or hereafter, to the number of 
kiuds of trees evidently struck, will confer a favor, t think, 
upon many, by naming them to the editor of this er: 
Some species of Oak, the Black Walnut, Tulip Tree, Ash, 
Hickory, Elms. ‘These are all that oceur to mind now as 
having been seen marked by lightning. It will be an easy 
matter for any one passing through a wood, to notice the 
kind of tree he may discover to have suffered from light- 
ning; and if not found in the above list, he can as easily 
communicate the fact to the Farmer and Gardener. 

But let us proceed to the extracts: For more than a 
hundred years, it has been observed that the beech tree has 
always escaped the effects of atmospheric electricity. Nei- 
ther tradition, nor more authentic history, says a medical 
writer, give any account of injury having been sustained by 
a beech tree from electricity. So notorious is that. fact, 
that it is considered almost impossible to be struck Ae, 
ning, if protection be sought under a beech tree. ¢ late 
Dr. L. H. Mitchell of New York City, also entertained this 
belief. 

But on the other hand, we have apparent exceptions given ~* 
by several writers. ‘Thus Prof. Loomis of Ohio says of a 
beech struck by lightning: “The tree was perhaps seventy 
feet high, of good size, the lower half being fresh and vigor- 
ous, the upper half entirely dead and dry. ‘The top limbs 
were shivered into a large number of fragments, and scat- 
tered in all directions. The marks of the lightning are very 
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evident until it came to the green limbs, after which no tra- 
ces of it could be perceived. The green trunk is supposed to 
be so good a conductor as to have conveyed off the electri- 
city without resistance.’’ Another writer gives three other 
instances: In the first, the electric fluid struck the highest 
branch of a tall whitewood tree, { Liriodendron tulipifera or 
tulip tree, J suppose. J.T. P. and myself,] after descend- 
ing about twenty fect, divided, and one portion of it passed 
down the branch of a beech tree, the distance of ten feet, 
and afew feet down the trunk, when it returned to the white- 
wood tree ten feht from the ground. Both were dead trees. 
In the second case, the electric fluid passed down one of the 
large branches, then entering the heart or pith, descended 
into the ground beneath the centre, splitting the tree from 
the top to the roots. In the third case, the lightning de- 
ecended a beech tree and killed two hogs which were ly- 
ing near its roots. All the trees were in the same neigh- 
borhood. Beside these cases, it is also stated in the papers, 
that four young men were killed by lightuing, in Kentucky, 
after taking shelter under a beech tree, which, according to 
a popular error, says the writer, is supposed to be a non- 
conductor of electricity. 

Very few persons, after reading of these instances would 
venture their lives under a beech, more than they would 
under any other tree. To escape the electric stroke, our 
scientific men advise us to betake ourself to the open field, 
during the discharges of electricity. J. Bo Oe 
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SHEEP VERSUS BRIARS. 


Montecomery, O., August 27, 1848. 

From your article on “Apologies’’ on the first page of the 
third number of the current volume, I[ infer that you con- 
sider me under obligations to makean apology. 1 will there- 
fore in a few words try to make the best Tecan. [ can de- 
rive far more benefit from the articles of your correspond- 
ents and from your editorials than from any thing [ can 
write; and if your paper is more interesting and profitable 
to me without any labor on my part, why should it not be 
so to others? Having but little experience as a farmer, a 
well written communication upon any branch of agricul- 
ture is always interesting and often profitable to me, and | 
would not willingly deprive your readers of any benefit 
they might derive from the productions of your numerous 
and intelligent correspondents or from your own essays, in 
arder to intrude upon them any of my own. And yet when 
any one asks for information through your columns and 
[ am in possession of it, | am not sure that I am justifiable 
in withholding it, after waiting a reasonable length of time 
to give others an opportunity. 

My friend J. W. Gilbert, vol. 2, page 357, makes the in- 
quiry, “What time in the year is the best for cutting briars?”’ 
The history of a field of nine akers which had for many 
years been greatly infested with the tall bramble, the low 
running variety and an intermediate kind will furnish the 
best answer to this question [| am able to give. Various 
means were used for their eradication, amongst which were 
cutting while in bloom, cutting in August, plowing in au- 
tumn, &c. Some were cut in the light and some in the 
dark of the moon without any perceptible difference in the 
result. In the fall of 1844, it was seeded down with wheat 
and timothy. After the crop was removed it was used asa 
_ for cattle and the briers grew most luxuriantly.— 

ey were cut close to the ground in February, 1846, and 
a part of them again in June and the remainder in August 
succeeding. ‘This plan was highly recommended in a letter 
published in the Western Farmer in 1841, by a very intelli- 
gent and enterprising farmer in Kentucky. It may some- 
times succeed, but in this case the briers seemed, if at all af- 
fected by it, to be spread more rapidly than before. In Sep- 
tember a flock of sheep sufficient in number to keep the pas- 
ture short, was turned in, aud in a few weeks the young 
briers were entirely stripped of their leaves. 

The sheep for the preservation of health, are frequently 
changed from one pasture to another, but always returned 
to the briers when young shoots begun to appear. This 
course has now been pursued for near y a year, and most of 
the briers are entirely dead, and the few that vet exhibit 
sy:nptoms of life have not been permitted to throw up any 
new shoots this year. Now I would say to those who do 





— 





not wish to raise their own blackberries or to supply their 
neighbors with thatexcellent fruit, let your fields be seeded 
down with such grass as you prefer for pasture, then let al! 
the talf briers at least be cut and raked into heaps during the 
winter or early spring, and as soon as the young shoots be- 
gin to appear, turn in your sheep in sufficient number to 
eat all the leaves, and if after pursuing this course for two 
rong any briers are left, I am willing to bear the responsi- 


ility of having erred in my judgment upon this question 


A farmer told me on yesterday, ‘‘that he would not keep a 
flock of sheep if they were not so useful in destroying weeds 
and briers.”” When he took possession of his farm it was 
overrun with briers, but as he had been told that they were 
easily killed by cutting them in the dark of the moon in 
August, he did not thi 

but after trying it for several years, he found himself about 
where he began. He then procured a flock of sheep, and 
what he could not do with the scythe aided by the moon, was 
soon effected by his sheep. Another farmer in this county, 


nk ‘that much of a disadvantage. 


who thinks the philosophy of farming is contained in two 
words (hard work) cuts his briars close to the ground as of- 
ten as they grow high enough to admit of it — his plan suc- 


ceeds very well. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. S. Gattoway. 


P.S. Question 1. When and how should orchard grass 
be sown to succeed well? : 

2. What quantity of seed is necessary for wood-lands, anc 
at what time should it be sown? 
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WHITE CLOVER FOR PASTURES, &c. 
Franxkuin County, Ia., Aug. 15th, 1M: 

Friend Beecher :—The season of the year has again mace 
its appearance, which reminds me forcibly, of your editor’ 
remarks, in answer to a sentence contained in a commun 
cation written by me and published in the seventeenth num- 
ber, volume two, of your paper, on the subject of wai) 
CLOVER. | 

You there say, ‘Our correspondent’s objections arise, we 

resume, from the disposition of white clover (called als 
Yutch clover trifolium repens) to spread, and from its «- 
most invincible tenacity of life. On these accounts it » 
vexatious in agarden and in cultivated fields. But Mr. Bra: 
dy will, upon reperusing, perceive that we were advising 
J. F. K. in respect to the formation of a pasture sward. 

I here take occasion to state, that I understood your re- 
marks, correctly, at the time; and it was owing to your re 
commending the white clover sown for a pasture sward, that 
elicited from me, one short sentence upon the subject. 
have lived upon a farm all my lifetime, and have closely ob- 
served (for many years,) the deleterious effects produces, 
upon horses, cattle, and even hogs, by feeding upon pasture 
but partially, interspersed, with WHITE CLOVER. | allude, 
particularly, to the propensity it always has, to cause s/s 
to slobber, from about the first of July, until fall. Stoch, 
of all kinds, seek after white clover wherever it may ' 
found, and should there be but a small portion of it in eae! 
field, yet the eagerness with which that portion is devoure: 
especially by horses, causes a second growth to spring "| 
early, and from that time till fall, it will always be found | 
have a very deleterious effect upon most kinds of stock ra: 
ed by the farmer. It is truly tenacious of life and some 
what vexatious, in gardens and cultivated fields; but I ea 
cheerfully withstand any inconvemience arising from uct 
sources, if I could only Bren it from my meadows and pas 
tures. You may rest ussured, however, and it will be plain 
Py demonstrated to every farmer who tries the experinien 
that if it is once introduced upon a farm, it will be impos 
ble to ever eradicate it from said farm again. | 

My own experience has plainly proven to me, that tv 
or three crops of corn may be raised, in a field, which " 
but partially set, in white clover, and then, every pail ° 
ken in preparing and sowing the same field in temnethy, 3° 
by the time two years roll around, the white clover will t 
about as thick on the ground again as it was previous t 
breaking it up for corn, . 

1 am clearly of the opinion, that it is calculated to ent 
our farms, but when I compare its value in that respe™ 
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with the perplexing and pernicious effects produced upon 
stock; together with the prospect of an endless continuance 
of such perplexities and vexations, I am irresistibly led to 
the conclusion to cultivate itin no form or shape, further 
than compelled to by patnful necessity. 

Permit me here to state, that I have both tested, and wit- 
nessed, the peculiar advantages derived from the culture of 
red clover. Notwithstanding I am aware that it has some 
objectionable features in common with white clover, yet as 
a FERTILIZER, 1 consider it preferable to most other grasses, 
and in point of profit, perhaps none exceed it. It has often 
been a matter of surprise and astonishment, to me, that so 
many farmers, (who in every other respect appear to have 
an eye to the improvement of their farms,) should neglect 
to cultivate red clover. It is decidedly my opinion, that no 
grass known in the western country, is better calculated to 
enrich and improve our farms than it is, and I think none 
is more easily cultivated. I have sowed more or less of it 
every spring, for the last ten or eleven years, and with but 
a slight exception, have always been successful. 1 am 
aware that many persons raise objections against red clover, 
because of the fatal effect produced by it upon their cattle, 
when first turned on it inthe spring. 1 am willing to ad- 
wit, that it is somewhat objectionable in that respect, yet, 
at the same time, I think a little precaution on the part of 
ihe farmer, will measurably prevent those difficulties. 

I have generally turned from five to twenty-five head of 
cattle on my clover each spring, and have never lost one 
from the effects of it yet. My uniform course has been to 
allow my stock plenty to eat, in the morning before | turn 
them on my clover, and always wait till the dew is fully 
off. Ihave also permitted them to have free access to hay, 
or straw, for a few of the first days after turning in. Care 
sould be taken to not allow cattle to remain on pasture af- 
tera rain, until they get a little used to it. | had intended 
to advert to oneqnore subject, but time, and room, forbid at 
the present. I shall therefore content myself, by waiting 
ull | see whether you consider this worthy of a place in your 
columns or not. . - Joun P. Bravy. 
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“EASY METHODS” IN SOAP MAKING. 


ln the first volume of the Farmer and Gardener, we have 
all essay on soap making; in a review of that article, p. 93, 
of 24 volume, 55 of 3d volume, further information is called 
for in half a dozen queries, expressed or implied; and on p. 
'» of the same volume, answers were given. But on p. 99 
following, another correspondent wishes some one to crack 
the “nut shell’? where “lies the whole secret’’ of soap mak- 
ing. Ile is desirous of knowing some easy method of de- 
termining the causticity or strength of lye; and also an easy 
remedy for carbonated lye. 


There are two easy means of testing the strength of lye. 
ne is, by the aid of that little instrument in the possession 
ol every one,—the tongue. By this we determine the qual!- 
ity of teas, sirups and all objects of taste. The impression 
made upon the tongue by the fraction of a drop of lye wil! 
‘oon enable the housewife, after a little experience, to test 
the causticity of the leachings; and if the impression should 
at any time be disagreeable, a little vinegar applied to the 
part, will immediately correct it. Those who hesitate to 
use this method map adopt the following: take a given meas- 
ure of lye with which you have made soap, say a table- 
spoonful or a tamberful, and add vinegar or any common 
acid to it, till it ceases to effervesce or foam. Note the 
(uautity of vinegar required for this purpose. [Ever after- 
ward if you have lye which requires no more vinegar than 
the quantity noted, to expel the carbonic acid from the lye, 

‘or the escape of this acid causes the effervescence) you 
may be assured the lye is not in fault. 


But if the lye should require more vinegar than the quan- 


lily noted, to expel the carbonic acid, the lye is probably 
‘00 much carbonated; and fer this fault, the ‘easy remedy”’ 








caustic lime. ‘This may be added to the lye, by stirring 
-/s SAY @ quart or two to ten or fifteen gallons of the lye and 
soiling it a few minutes. 
It is obvious that the vinegar or other acid kept for the 
tere should be always of the same strength, to inake 
‘s method successful. J. T. P. 
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ADDRESS OF THE LATE 
S&OVERNOR WRIGHT, 
READ AT TLE AGRICULTURAL STATE FAIR AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





From the Cultivator. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
' State Agricultural Society: 

Had it been my purpose to entertain you with a euloginm 
upon the great interest confided to your care—the agricul- 
ture of the State—I should find myself forestalled by the 
exhibition which surrounds us, and which has pronounced 
that eulogy to the eye much more forcibly, impressively, 
eloquently, than [ could command language to pronounce 
it to the ear of this assembly. 

Had I mistakenly proposed to address to you a discourse 
upon agricultural production, this exhibition would have 
driven me from my purpose, by the conviction that I am a 

ackward and scarcely initiated scholar, standing in the 
presence of masters, with the least instructed and experien- 
ced of whom it would be my duty to change places. 

The agriculture of our State, far as it yet is from mata- 
rity and perfection, has already become an art, a science, a 
profession, in which he who would instruct must be first 
himself instructed far beyond the advancement of him who 
now addresses you. 

The pervading character of this great and vital interest, 
however; its intimate connection with the wants, comforts 
and interests of every man in every employment and cal- 
ling in life; and itscontrolling relations to the commerce, 
manufactures, substantial independence, and ganeral health 
and prosperity of our whole people, present abundant sub- 
jects for contemplation upon occasions like this, without 
attempting to explore the depths or to define the principles 
of a science so profound, and, to the uninitiated, so difficult 
as is that of agriculture. 

Agricuitural production is the substratum of the whole 
superstructure; the great element whieh spfeads the sail and 
impels the car of commerce, and moves the hands and turns 
the machinery of manufacture. The earth is the common 
mother of all, in whatever employment engaged, and the 
fruits gathered from its bosom are alike the indispensable nu- 
triment and support of all. The productions of its surface 
and the treasures of its mines are the material upon which 
the labor of the agriculturist, the merchant, and the manu- 
facturer, are alike bestowed, and are the prize for which all 
alike toil. 

The active stimulus which urges all forward, excites io- 
dustry, awakens injenuity, and brings out invention, is the 
prospect or the hope of a market for the productions of their 
labor. The farmer produces to sell; the merchant purcha- 
ses to sell; and the manufacturer fabricates to sell. Self: 
consumption of their respective goods, although all indis- 
pensable necessity of life, is a mere incident in the mind im- 
pelled to acquisition. ‘To gain that which is not produced or 
acquired, by the sale of that which is possessed, is the great 
struggle of laboring man. 

Aaveaiterel soeduttion is the first in order, the strongest 
in necessity, and the highest in usefulness, in this whole 
system of acquisition. The other branches stand upon it, 
are sustained by it, and without it could not exist. Still it 
has been, almost uniformly, as the whole history of our 
‘State and country will show, the most ——— Appren- 
ticeship, education, a specific course © systematic con- 
struction, have been, time out of mind, considered indispen- 
‘sible pre-requisites to a creditable or successful engagement 
‘in commercial or mechanical pursuits; while to know how 
‘to wield the axe, to hold the plow, and to swing the sythe, 
‘has been deemed sufficient to entitle the posssssor of that 
‘knowledge to the first place and the highest wages In agri- 
‘culturalemployment. 
| A-simple principle of production 





and of trade, always 


practically applied to manufactures and commerce, that the 


best and cheapest article w 
| prove the most profitable to t 


‘1 command the market, and 
he producer and the seller, he- 
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cause most beneficial to the buyer and consumer, is but be- 
ginning to receive its application to agriculture. The mer- 
chant who, from a more extensive acquaintance with his oc- 
cupation, a more attentive observation of the markets, bet- 
ter adapted ineans, and a more careful application of sound 
judgment, untiring energy and prudent industry, can buy 
the best and sell the cheapest, has always been seen to be 
the earliest and surest to accomplish the great object of his 
class, an independence for himself. So the mechanic who, 
from a more thorough instruction in the principles and han- 
dicraft of his trade, or a more intense application of mind 
and judgment with labor, can improve the articles he fabli- 
cates, or the machinery and modes of their manufacture, 
and can thus produce the best and sell the cheapest, has al- 
ways been seen to reach the same advantage over his com- 
petitors, with equal readiness and certainty; and that these 
results should follow these means and efforts, has been con- 
sidered natural and unavoidable. 

Still the agriculturist has been content to follow in the 
beaten track, to pursue the course his fathers have ever pur- 
sued, and to depend on the earth, the seasons, good fortune, 
and Providence, for a crop, indulging the hope that high 


prices may compensate for diminished quantity or inferior | vance in the great object of human | 
It has scarcely occurred to him that the study of | it is safe and certain. 


quality. | : 
the principles of his profession had anything to do with his 
success as a farmer, or that what he had demanded from his 


soils should be considered in connection with what he is to 


|ments which require close and co 
as well as severe physical labor. 
healthfally or profitably prosecuted 
ling object.is his own consumption, 
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are content with lower rates of pa e of them 
own their farms, their stocks and f. iplements, u1- 
incumbered by debt. Their business gives but an annua! 


returned. They live frugally, labor 
and at the close of the year its expe 
proceeds, the balance remaining being 
‘its ofthe year. Although a moderate ¢ 
'tentment, without a computation of th f 
on the capital invested, or the wages i@Wil pay to the pro- 
'prietor and the members of his family. nk result is an ad- 
r, and, if not rapid, 
It isa surplus ber the expense of 
living, to be added to the estate, and may be repeated in 
each revolving year. Siguats 
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do for them, and what he is about to ask them to perform. mer, in his own products, for whic 
He has almost overlooked the vital fact that his lands, like | energies are paralyzed, his spirits sink 
his patient teams, require to be fed to enable them to per- ‘that the year has added to his gains. 
form well, and especially has he neglected to consider that | agement in toiling on, to cultivate nae be wants pro- 
there is a like connection between the quantity and quality |ductions which will not sell; and the are that his 
of the food they are to receive, and the service to be required | farm is neglected, his Lusbandry becomes bad, and his gains 
from them. Ready, almost always, to the extent of their in fact cease. pet 
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ability, to make advances for the purchase of more ‘lands, 
how few of our farmers, in the comparison, are willing to 
make the necessary outlays for the profitable improvement 
of the land they have’ 

These, and kindred subjects, are beginuing to occupy the 
minds of our farmers, and the debt they owe to this Society 
for its efforts to awaken its attention to these important facts, 
and to supply useful and practical information in regard to 
them, is gradually receiving a just appreciation, as the as- 
semblage which surrounds, and the exhibitions upon this 
ground, most gratifyingly prove. 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously commen- 
cing the study of their soils, the adaptation of their man- 
ures to the soil and the crop, the natures of the plants they 
cultivate, the food they require, and the best methods of ad- 
ministering that food to produce health and vigor and fruit; 
and they are becoming convinced that to understand how to 
plow and sow and reap is not the whole education of a far- 
mer; but that it is quite as important to know what land is 
prepared for the plow, and what seed it will bring to a har- 
vest worthy of the labors of the sickle. Experience is stead- 
ily proving that, by a due attention to these considerations, 
a better article, doubled in quantity, may be produced from 
the same aker of ground, with a small proportionate in- 
crease of labor and expense, and that the farmer who pur- 
sues this improved system of agriculture, can, like the mer- 
chant and mechanic referred to, enter the market with a bet- 
ter production, at a cheaper price, than his less enterprising 
competitor. 

This change in the agriculture of our State and country 
opens to the mind reflections of the most cheering charac- 
ter. Ifcarried out to its legitimate results, it promises a 
competition among our farmers, not to obtain the highest 
prices for inferior productions, but to produce the most, the 
best, and the cheapest of the necessaries of human life. It 


promises agricultural prosperity, with cheap and good bread, | 


; . . ’ 
furnished in abundance to al! who will eat within the rule 


prescribed by fallen man, in the sacred volume of the Di- 
vine law. 


Steady resolution and persevering energy are requisite to 
carry forward these improvements to that degree of perfec- 
tion dictated alike by interest and by duty; and the stimu- 
lus of asteady and remunerating market will rouse that res- 
olution and nerve that energy. Without this encourage- 


ment in prospect, few will persevere in making improve- | 
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To continue a progressive state of a im agri- 
culture, then; and to give energy a perity to this 
great and 'vit4! branch of human indu > a healthful and 
stable market becomes indispensible, and mo object should 
nore attentively occupy the attention of the farmers of the 
United States. t. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction® 
nevolent minds have cherished the 
market, to be influenced only by our 
would be so far preferable, in stability 
open market of the commercial world, 
themselves that a sufficient market for 
‘ducts is thus attainable. It is not de ad to discuss the 
‘soundness of this theory where it can be Weéduced to prac- 
tice; but only to enquire whether the s country, 
the condition of its society, and the tendé inclina- 
tion of its population, as to their industrial pursuits, are 
‘such, at the present time, or can be expected to 1 for ge- 
nerations yet to come, as to render it f ) ume 
within the couatry the surplus product icul- 
ture. ‘The theory of an exclusively ¢ et for 
| this great domestic interest is certainly a | 
‘as a theory, and can scarcely fail to stri 
bly upon a first impression. Still, exa 
ced ditferences of opinion between sta 
| legence and patriotism, as to its influe 

“ness and prosperity of a country and ation. 
examination of this question would lead to a @iacuuat h pro- 
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‘cussions it is my purpose to avoid, as inappropriate tot . 
| place and the eceasion. a atic ee x Di 
I simply propose to inquire as to a fact whik con- 
trol the application of theories and RCI] 
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may make this inquiry, and express the conclusion of my 
own mind as*to the result, without doing either. If I shall 

rove to be in error, it will be an error as to the fact inquir- 
ed after, and not as to the soundness of the principle in po- 
litical economy dependent upon the fact for its application, 
because as to the soundness of the principle, I attempt no 
discussion and offer no opinion. It will be an error as to 
the applicability of a theory to our country, and not as to 
the wisdom or policy of the eae itself, because of the 
soundness or unsoundness of the theory, when it can be 
practically applied, [ studiously refrain from any expression, 
as inappropriate here. With the indulgence of the Society, 
| will inquire as to the fact. 

Our country is very wide and very new. It embraces ev- 
ery variety of climate and soil most favorable to agricultural 
pursuits. It produces already almost every agricultural 
staple, and the most importantare the ordinary productions 
of extensive sections of the country, and are now sent to 
the markets in great abundance. 

Yet our agriculture is in its infancy almost everywhere, 
aud at its maturity nowhere. It is believed to be eatirely 
sufe to assume that there is not one single agricultural coun- 
ty in the whole Union, filled up in an agricultural sense— 
not one such county which has not yet land to be brought 
into cultivation, and much more land the cultivation of 
which is to be materially improved, before it can be consid- 
ered as having reached the measure of its capacity for pro- 
duction. If this be true of the best cultivated agricultural 
county in the Union, how vast is the proportion of those 
counties which have entire townships, aud the States, which 
have not merely counties, but entire districts, yet wholly 
unpeopled, and unreclaimed from the wilderness State’ 

When to this broad area of the agricultural field of our 
country, we add our immense territories, organized and un- 
organized, who Can compute the agricultural capacities of 
the United States, or fix a limit to the period when our sur- 
plus agricultural productions will increase with increasing 
yearsand population. Compare the Censuses of 1530 and 
i40 with the map of the Union, and witness the increase of 
population in the new States, which are almost exclusively 
agricultural, and who can doubt the strong and resistless 
uclination of our people to this pursuit? | 

Connect with these codsiderations of extent of country, 
diversity of soils, varieties of climate, and partial and im- 
perfect cultivation, the present agricultural prospects of this 
country. Witness the rapid advances of the last dozen 
years in the character of our cultivation, the quality and 
quantity of our productions from a given breadth of land, 
and the improvements in all the implements by which the 
labor of the farmer is assisted and applied. Mark the vast 
change in the currrent of educated mind of the country, in 
respect to this pursuit: the awakened attention to its high 
respectability as a profession, to its safety from hazards, to 
its healthfulness to mind and body, and to its productive- 
ness. Listen to the call for information, for education, up- 
on agricultural subjects, and to the demands that this educa- 
tion shall constitute a department in the great and all-per- 
vading system of our common school education, a subject at 
this moment receiving the especial attention, and being pres- 
sed forward by the renewed energies of this Society. Be- 
hold the numbers of professors, honored with the highest 
testimonials of learning conferred in our country, devoting 
their lives to geological and chemical researches calculated 
loevolve the laws of nature connected with agricultural 

Go into our colleges and institutions of learn- 

iagy and count the young men toiling industriously for 
omas, to qualify themselves to become practical 

and successful farmers, already convinced that equally with 
the clerical, the legal, and the medical professions, that of 
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agriculture requires a thorough aud systematic education, 
and its suecessful practice the exercise of an active mind 
devoted to diligent study. 

y these bright and brightening prospects to the al- 
mest boundless agricultural field of our country, with its | 
Varied and salubrious climate, its fresh and unbroken soils, | 
ts cheap lands and fee-simple titles, and who can hope, 1! | 
he would, to tarn the inclinations of our people from this | 
fair of labor and of pleasure? Here the toil which se-' 
cures @ certain independence is sweetened by the constant | 
tnd constantly varying exhibitione of nature in her most 
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lovely forms, and cheered by the most benignant manifes- 
tations of the wonderful power and goodness of Natute’s 

od. Cultivated by the resolute hands and enlightened 
minds of freemen, owners of the soil, properly educated, as 
farmers, under a wise and just administration of a system 
of liberal public instruction, should and will be, and aided 
by the researches of Geology and Chemistry, who can cal- 
culate the extent of the harvests to be gathered by this vast 
field of wisely directed human industry? 

he present surplus of breadstuffs of this country could 
not have been presented in a more distinct and interesting 
aspect than during the present year. A famine in Europe, 
as wide-spread as it has been devastating and ternble, has 
made its demand upon American supplies, not simply to 
the extent of the ability of the suffering to purchase food, 
but im superadded appeals to American sympathy in favor 
of the destitute and starving. Every call upon our markets 
has been fully met, and the heart of Europe has been filled 
with warm and grateful responses to the benevolence of our 
countrymen, and yet the revenues of commerce are filled 
with the productions of American agriculture. Surely the 
consumption of this country is not now equal to its agri- 
cultural productions. 

if such is our surplus in the present limited extent and 
imperfect condition of our agriculture, can we hope that an 
exclusive domestic market is possible, to furnish a demand 
for its mature abundance’ In this view of this great and 
growing interest, can we see a limit to the period when the 
United States will present, in the commercial markets of 
the world, large surplusses of all the varieties of bread 
stufis, of beef, pork, butter, cheese, cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, beyond the consumption of our own country’ And 
who, with the experience of the last few years before him, 
can doubt that the time is now at hand when the two great 
staples of Wool and Hemp will be added to the list of our 
exportations ! 

‘These considerations, and others of a kindred character, 
which time will hot permit me to detail, seem toame, with 
unfeigned deference, to prove that the agriculture of the 
United States, for an indefinite period yet to come, must 
continue to yield annual supplies of our principal staples, 
far beyond any possible demand of the domestic market, and 
must therefore remain, as it now is and has ever been, an 
exporting interest. As such it must have a direct coneern 
in the foreign trade and commerce ol the country, and in 
all these regulations of our own and of foreign governments 
which afleet either, equal to interest ma stable and adequate 
market. 

If this conciusion be sound, then our farmers must sur- 
render the idea of a domestic market to furnish the demand, 
and measure the value of their productions, and must pre- 
pare themselves to meet the competition of the commercial 
world in the markets of the commercial world, in the sale 
of the fruits of their labor. ‘The marts of commerce must 
be their market, and the demand and supply which meet in 
these marts govern their prices. lhe demand for home 
consumption, as an element in that market, must directly 
and deeply interest them, and should be carefully cultiva- 
ted and eneouraged, while all the other elements acting with 
it, and constituting together the demand of the niarket, 
should be studied with equal care, and, so far as may be in 
their power, and consistent with other and paramount du- 
ties, should be cherished with equai care. 

Does any one believe, that for generations yet to come, 
the agricultural operation of the United States are to be cir- 
cumscribed within narrower comparative limits than the 
present; or that the agricultural productions of the country 
are to bear a less ratio to our population and consumption 
than they do now! I cannot suppose that any citizen, whe 
has given his attention to the considerations which have 
been suggested, finds himself able to adopt either of these 
opinions. On the contrary, I think a fair examination must 
eatisfy every mind that our agricultural surplus, for an in- 
definite future period, must mcrease much more rapidly 
than our population and the demand for domestic consump-~ 
tion. This | believe would be true without efforts of asso- 
ciations, such as this, to improve our agriculture. inca 
dition of the country, and the inclination and gems wnat 
vur population for agricultural pursuits, would ren nt oe 
result unavoidable: and if this be 30) whe the impetus give 
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to agricultural production by the improvements of the day; 
the individual and associated efforts constantly making to 
push for ward these improvements with an accelerated move- 
ment; the mass of educated mind turned to scientific re- 
searches in aid of agricultural labor; the dawning of a sys- 
tematic and universal agricultural education; and the im- 
mense bodies of cheap and fresh and fertile lands, which in- 
vite the application of an improved agriculture, are added 
to the account, who can measure the extent or duration of 
our agricultural surplus, or doubt the soundness of the con- 
clusion that the export trade must exercise a great influence 
upon the market for the agricultural productions of the 
country, for a long series of years to come. 

Such is the conclusion to which my mind is forced, from 
al examination of this subject, in its domestic aspect simply; 
but there is another now presented of vast magnitude and 
engrossing interest, and demanding alike from the citizen 
and statesman of this Republic, the most careful considera- 
tion. All willat once understand me as referring to the 
changes und promises of change in the policy of the princi- 
pal commercial nations of the world, touching their trade 
in the productions of agriculture. By a single step, which 
was nothing less than commercial revolution, Great Britain 
practically made the change as to her trade; and subsequent 
events have clothed with the appearance of almost super- 
human sagacily, the wisdom which thus prepared that coun- 
try to meet the visitation of famine, which has so often fol- 
lowed, without the additional evil of trampling down the 
systems of law to minister to the all-controlling necessities 
of hunger. Changes similar in character, and measurably 
equal in éxtent, though in many cases temporary in dura- 
tion, have been adopted by several other European govern- 
ments, under circumstances which render it very doubtful 
how soon, if ever, a return will be made to the former poli- 
cy of a close tiade in the necessaries of human life. | 

New markets of vast extent and incalculable value have 
thus been opened for our agricultural surplus, the durabil- | 
ity and steadiness of which it is impossible yet to measure 
with certainty. It isin our power to say, however, that a 
great body of provocations to countervailing restrictive com- 
mercial regulations, is now removed, in some instances per- 
manently, and in others temporarily in form; and it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom for the agriculture of this 
country, by furnishing these markets to the extent of the 
demand, with the best articles, at the fairest prices, to show 
to those countries and their respective governments that 
reciprocal commercial regulations, if they offer no other and 
higher attractions, present to their people a safeguard a- 
yainst starvation. 

Such is the connection now between our agriculture and 
the export trade and foreign market, and these regulations 
ure to be extended and strengthened, rather than circum- | 
scribed and weakened, by our agricultural advances. ‘The | 





























consumption of the country is far short of its productions, | 
aud cannot become equal to it within any calculable period. | 
On the contrary, the excess of production is to increase with | 
the increase of population and settlement, and the improve- 
ments in agriculture and agricultural education. "These ap- 
pear to me to be facts, arising from the condition of our 
country, and the tastes and inclinations of our people, fixed 
beyond the pr of change, and to which theories and 
principles of political economy must be conformed, to be 
made practically applicable to us. 

The American Farmer, then, while caref ully studying, as 
he should not fail to do, the necessities, the wants and the 
tastes of all classes of consumers of his productioes in his 
own country, must not limit his researches for a market 
within those narrow bounds. He must extend his observa- 
tions ulong the avenues of commerce, as far as the com- 
merce of his country extends, or can be extended, and in- 
struct himself as to the necessities, and wants, and tastes of 
the consumers of agricultural productions in other countries. 
He must observe attentively the course of trade, and the 
causes calculated to exert a favorable or adverse influence 
upon it, watch closely the commercial policy of other coun- 
tries, and guard vigilantly that of his own; accommodate 
his productions, as far as may be, to the probable demands 
upon the market, and understand how to prepare them for 
the particular market for which they are designed. Next to 
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presentation in market in the best order and most inviting 
condition, is impertant to secure to the farmer a ready and 
remunerating market. 

So long as our agricultural shall continue to be an ex- 
porting interest, these considerations, as second only to the 
science of production itself, will demand the careful atten- 
tion and study of our farmers, and in any well digested sys- 
tem of agricultural education, its connection with manufaec- 
tures and the mechanic arts, with commerce, with the com- 
mercial policy of our own and other countries, and with the 
domestic and foreign markets, should hold a prominent 
place. A thorough and continued education in these collat- 
eral, but highly necessary branches of knowledge to the 
farmer, will prove extensively useful to the American citi 
zen, beyond their application to the production and sale o! 
the fruits of his labor. ‘They will qualify him the more 
safely and intelligibly to discharge the duties of a freeman: 
and, if called by his fellow-citizens to do so, the more bene- 


ficially to serve his State and country in legislative and other 
public trusts. 


IT hope I may offer another opinion in this connection, 
without giving offence, or trespassing upon the proprieties 
of the place and occasion. It is that this education in the 
just and true connection between the agricultural, the com- 
mercial, and the manufacturing interests of our country, 
equally and impartially desseminated among the classes ot 
citizens attached to each of these great branches of labor, 
would effectually put an end to the jealousies too frequent!) 
excited—demonstrating to every mind, so educated, that, so 
far from either being in any degree the natural antagonis| 
of the other, they are all parts of one great and naturally 
harmonious system of human industry, of which a fair ea- 
couragement to any part is a benefit to all; and that all in- 
vidious and partial encouragement to any part, at the ex- 
pense of any other part, will prove to be an injury to all. 
‘The education proposed will do all that can be done to mark 
the true line between natural and healthful encouragement 
to either interest, and an undue attempt to advance any 
one, at the expense of the united system, merely producing 
an unnatural and artificial relation and action, which can- 
not fail to work disease and injury. 


The labors of this Society, and of kindred associations, 
have done much to inform the minds of our farmers in these 
collateral branches of knowledge useful to them, and much 
remains to be done. ‘The science of production claims the 
first place, and is a wide field, as yet so imperfeetly cultiva- 
ted as to afford little time for collateral labors. ‘To secure a 
stable aud healthful market, and to learn how to retain and 
improve it, also opens an extensive field for the mental en- 
ergies of the farmer. Between these objects the relation 's 
intimate and the dependence mutual. ‘The production makes 
the market, and the market sustains the production. The 
prospect of a market stimulates to activity in the field o! 
production, and the fruits of that activity urge the mind to 
make the prospect real. Success in both contributes to the 
health and vigor and prosperity of agriculture, and of that 


prosperity commerce and manufactures cannot fail largely 
to partake. 


Allare willing to promote the cause of agriculture in our 
State and country. Most are ready to lend an active ¢0- 
operation, and all are carefal to see accomplished any valu- 
able improvement in this great branch of preductive indus- 
try. ‘The difficulty hitherto has been in adopting any ge"- 
eral plan to effect this desirable object. Hence, most usu- 
ally, when the public mind has been awakened to the sub- 
ject, arbitrary, and’ in many cases, visionary experiments 
have been introduced based upon noe philosophical investi- 
gation of cause and effect, but upon some accidental trial, 
by a single individual, of some novel mode of culture, which, 
under the circumstances attending the experiment, has met 
with success. ‘This single experiment, without an inquiry 
into, cr a knowledge of the cause which, in the given case, 
has secured the successful results, is at once recommended 
as au infallible rale of husbandry. The publication and dis- 
semination of detached experiments of this character, for a 
long period, constituted the most material additions to the 
stock of literary information connected with agriculture, 
supplied to our farmers; while many of the experunents 
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nee with any certainty of accuracy, and others were so ex- 

nsive that the most perfect success would not warrant 
ye outlay. Unsuccessful attempts to follow the directions 
given for making these experiments, brought what came to 
ve denominated **book farming”? into great disrepute with 
he industrious, frugal and successful farmers of the coun- 
ry, and excited a jealousy of, and a prejudice against this 
iseription of information upon agricultural subjects, which 





thas cost years of patient and unceasing effort in any mea- | 


sure to allay, and which are not yet removed. 

In the meantime geological research, heretofore princi- 
sally confined to investigations into the mineral kingdom 
proper, has been extended to its legitimate office, and has 
vrought within its examinations the formation of the vari- 
ous soils, and their minute constituent parts. Chemistry 
has commenced where peg closed, and by a careful an- 
alysis of these constituents of the various soils, of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products, and of the usual manures, is 
boring to establish upon philosophical principles the true 
relations between the soil and the manure to be applied, and 
yvetween both and the crop to be planted and produced. It 
s seeking out, with rapid success, the appropriate food of 
ihe various vegetables cultivated by the farmer, the soils and 
wanures in which the foot for each is found, and the way in 
which it may be most successfully administered. So with 
the food of the domestic animals, and the most economical 
manner of feeding it, 

The investigations are the reverse of the former system of 
arbitrary experiments. ‘There a result was made to justify 
the arbitrary means adopted to produce it. Here causes are 
ascertained, and, being so ascertained, are relied upon to 
produce their natural effect, which effeet is the result sought. 

The importance of this great subject is effectually arous- 
og the attention of the literary and scientific men of the 
country, and the success already experienced is drawing to 
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a system, to be engrafted upon the course of regular stu- 
dies pursued in the colleges, academies and common schools, 
and made a branch of the studies of the male classes in the 
normal school, placed under the superintendence of an in- 
structor selected for the purpose, and qualified to prepare 
his classes for teaching the studies in the common schools 
of the State. 


Thus a generation of farmers would soon come forward, 
well educated in the great and essential principles of agri- 
cultural production; in the true relations existing between 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures, and in the adap- 
tation and preparations of their products for the agricultural 
markets. Such farmers, with the continued aid of the 
schools in which they are taught, would become the best 
manual labor instructors for their successors. 


The passage of time reminds me that I am extending 
these remarks beyond the proprieties of the occasion and the 
—" of my audience. A single reflection shall close 

em. 


However confidently the opinion may be entertained that 
other circumstances and relations might present a prospect 
for the agriculture of our State and country more stable, 
independent and flattering, certain it is that the future here 
opened is full of cheering promise. We see in it the stron- 
gest possible security for our beloved country, through aa 
indefinite period, against the scourge of famine. Our varied 
soil and climate and agriculture double this security, as the 
disease and failure of any one crop will net, as a necessary 
consequence, reduce any class of our population to an ex- 
posure to death from hunger. We see also, in addition to 
feeding ourselves, that our surplus is almost, if not alto- 
gether, sufficient, if faithfully and prudently applied, even 
now to drive famine from the length and breadth of Europe, 
and that it is in our power, by faithful mental and physical 
application, soon to make it equal to the expulsion of hun- 





these researches minds qualified for the labor. ‘The pro- 
gress made is bringing together the unsettled mind of the 


country, and producing the very genetal impression that | 


ger from the commercial world. 
We see that, dependent upon the commercial markets, 


ihe vime has arrived when the foundations of a systematic, | our agriculture may bring upon our country a high degree 


practical agricultural education should be laid, and the su- 
persiructure commenced. 

It is universally conceded that agriculture has shared but 
ightly in the fostering care and Government patronage 
which bave been liberally extended to commerce and man- 
ifactures, nor is it believed that additional public expendi- 
lure is necessary to enable the State to do all that can rea- 
wnably be required of it to accomplish this great object. 
Var education funds are rich, and the colleges, academies 
aud common schools of the State share liberally in the dis- 
inbutions from them, while a Normal School, for the edu- 
cation of teachers, instituted at the seat of Government, is 
sso mainly supported by these funds. These institutions 
present the organization through which, perhaps, better 
“ua through any independent channel, this instruction can 
ve erty disseminated among the agricultural popula- 
ton of the State. The annual additions to the school dis- 
‘rect libraries may be made with reference to this branch of 
education, and thus place within the reach of all the discov- 
tnes as they progress, and the rules of husbandry deduced 
‘rom them, as they shall be settled and given to the public 
‘rom the pens of the competent professors engaged in pur- 
“uug the researches. 

The Society, and like associations may, through appro- 
pate Committees, their corresponding secretaries, public 
‘pitited commercial men, and otherwise, collect and embo- 
‘yin their transactions facts and information respecting 
the markets, foreign and domestic; the present and proba- 
ule supply of agricultural products; the mode and manner 
a presenting the principal productions in the various mar- 
Kelsi the most acceptible form; the state and prospects of 
rade at home and abroad, and the changes present and pros- 
pective in the commercial policy of our own and other 
“ountries, with the probable influence upon the agricultural 
market. commercial and agricultural press will doubt- 
Ps come powerfully to the aid of the associations, in all ef- 
orts of this character, and having these objects in view. 

la this way the foundation may be gradually laid, and 

materials collected for the commencement ot those ag- 
ear studies, which time and application, with the con- 
at evidence of their utility in practice, would ripen into 





of prosperity, and enable us, when extraordinary occasions 
shal! eall for its exercise, to practice a national benevolence 
as grateful to the hearts of the humane as to the warits of 
the destitute. And we see that by the wider diffusion and 
more secure establishment of a successful agriculture a- 
mong our citizens, a8 a permanent employment, we are 
laying broader and deeper the foundation of our free insti- 
tutions, the pride and glory of our country, and prized by 
its freemen as their richest earthly blessing; the history of 
all civil government confirmed by the experience of this Re- 
public, furnishing demonstrative proof that a well educated, 
industrions, and independent yeomanry, are the safest re- 
pository of freedom and free institutions. 


[We give room to the above address as embracing some 
topics worthy the consideration of our agricultural friends 
It was written by Mr. Wright in obedience to a call of the 
Agricultural Society of New York. Before the time for 
their agricultural fair, the distinguished author died, but the 
address was read on the occasion by a gentleman selected 
for that purpose. The peculiar political notions it incul- 
cates in regard to the controversy respecting a foreign and 
domestic market, we cannot endorse. We think the address 
assumes a position for the Whg party they never have oc- 
cupied, if we understand their principles. They never took 
a stand in favor of an erelusive home market. The advan- 
tages of a home market over a foreign one is, that its demand 
far exceeds that of the latter, is easier of access, more to be 
depended on, and at the same time giving variety to labor 
and keeping its profits within our own country, for which 
reason the farmer has or ought to have as much interest ia 
keeping up manufactures as those enjoyed by manufactur- 
ers themselves, beeause if they prosper he prospers. After 
we have supplied such a home market as this, if any over- 


plus accrues, sell it or barter it off to foreigners, to the best 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

An advertisement in our columns of this day, draws our 
attention to this interesting and important subject. Schools 
of Agriculture and Model Farms have, for some years past, 
been very popular in Europe, and the very remarkable pro- 
gress of husbandry in Great Britain, France and Germany, 
has been muinly due to those establishments. 

In France, particularly, the results of these schools have 
been most striking. Baron Dupin, iu his statistical account 
of France, for the year 1516, states that the average produce 
of wheat per aker was then fifteen bushels. The same dis- 
tinguished political economist, in his report to the Chamber 
of Deputies, on the same subject, in the year 1841, asserts 
that the average of wheat had risen then to thirty-four bush- 
els per aker; and he distinctly ascribes this prodigious in- 
crease in the product to the sixteen agricultural schools es- 
tablished in various parts of the country, under the auspices 
of government. 

‘These facts lead us to consider how far similar institutions 
might be applicable to our own country. Two questions 
naturally suggest themselves to our mind, on this subject; 
first, are such schools needed in America; and secondly, 
would it be expedient for our farmers, considering the dif- 
ference in the price of labor, to adopt European systems in 
agriculture and horticulture. 

We apprehend that both questions may be answered, not 
by mere theoretical conjectures, but by incontrovertible 
facts. 

1. The average produce of wheat in England is forty 
bushels per aker; that of the Mid Lothians and the Carse of 
Growrie, in Scotland, is fifty-two bushels; that of the West- 
ern States of America, at the highest, is from sixteen to 
twenty: yet our country is blessed with most fertile lands 
and @ heavenly climate; whereas the English and Seotch 
husbandmen have to struggle with an ungenial, variable 
temperature, and a soi] comparatively barren; the difference 
su amount of production must therefore be attributed chiefly 
to the difference in the mode of cultivating. 

We would not rashly condemn the methods followed in 
this country, but we would take warning from what has 
occurred in some of the Kustern States, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in particular, and avoid the ruinous consequences of 
exhausting ihe soil by uuskiliful and improvideut manage- 
ment. In those Stutes, many thousand akers, feaced in 
and provided with good houses, remain absolutely deserted, 
ihe proprietors finding it impossible to procure farmers suf- 
ficiently adveniurous to undertake reclaiming such impov- 
erished soil, on any terms. ‘The lands of our western coun- 
try, the bottom lands especially, are, we admit, much more 
feruie than those of the east; but no soil is inexhaustible; 
and obstinate routine and bad management, if persisted in, 
will inevitably produce in this tavored portion of the Union, 
similar ruinous consequences. 

Again it may be contended that we possess already sei- 
entific establishments and colleges, where the branches of 
knowledge applicable to husbandry are taught on the best 
principles. We do not question, nay, we acknowledge ful- 
ly the value of such institutions, and the advantages accru- 
ing to the cultivator from a knowledge of chemistry, me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, botany, anatomy and natural philos- 
ophy, but we take leave to doubt that such knowledge, 
alone, can make good practical farmers. 

We are far, however, from regarding agriculture aud hor- 
ticulture, as mechanical professions, easy to be understood 
and acquired; nay, we contend that a thorough knowledge 
of all the arts of cultivation demands more intelligent ob- 
servation and more diligent practice than any other pro- 
fession: the modes of improving deficient soils; a judicious 
rotation of crops; a correct adaptation of crops to soils; the 
use of permanent amending additions to land: the 
of various plants, whether as regards their influe 
land that bears them, or on the animals which they are in- 
tended to feed; the natu re and value of live-stock; the dis- 
eases to which they are liable ; the various modes of buying 
and selling; the effects of fertilizers on different lands; such 
and many more, are the objects which intelligent and per- 
severing practice has to conquer before the farmer can be 
eailed a master of his art. 


We, therefore, do consider the first question as answered 
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lin the affirmative, viz: an carly practical study of agricul. 


ture is as important to America as it is to Europe. 

2. As regards the expediency of introducing Europeou 
methods, taking into consideration the high price of labor in 
this country, we think that practices founded on scientific 
knowledge and adopted by experience, will be found, in 
any country, to be the most economical and the most prof. 
itable. 

We do not mean to recommend that expensive outlay 
which the English, who work on their profits, may follow 
wre tae but which prudence forbids our adopting 
at present. us, Scotch farmers have been known to go 
thirty and forty miles from their homesteads for lime «: 
marl; and others pursuing systems of irrigation, to employ 
implements, or erect buildings, which required a large capi- 
tal. In all such outlay our farmers and gardeners have uo- 
thing to imitate. But, if produce be doubled or tribled, if 
lands be placed in a state of permanent fertility, by adopt- 
ing proper,—the drill, instead of the broad-cast system,— 
plowing instead of scratching the ground, the cultivation o! 
green crops, and the soiling of cattle—and that such musi 
be the result, can hardly be contested — will it not be ad- 
mitted that our agriculture is deeply interested in the pro 
pagation of better methods than those generally followed’ 

hese truths have not escaped the consideration of ou: 
shrewd fellow-citizens of the East. We observe an adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Courier of Philadelphia, announ- 
cing the opening of an agricultural school, at Mount Airy, 
Pa., on lst September; and we rejoice to see that a similar 
establishment is about to be founded among us, and heartily 
recommend it to the patronage of all who desire to give 
to their sons a knowledge of the first and noblest source o1 
national wealth. 

Eighteen to twenty years ago, throughout the Western 
States, “book farming,’’ as with a sneer it was called, was 
generally and loudly denounced. Gathering from their 
virgin soil fifty to sixty bushels of corn and twenty to twen 
ty-five bushels of wheat per aker, and large crops of the less 
iinportant grains as per? iy our agriculturists were in the 
habit of regarding themselves and their systems ol culture 
as perfect, and looked with indifference and often contempt 
on the knowledge of their art imparted by books and period: 
icals. ‘Talk to them about agricultural chemistry, analyses 
of soils, the exhaustion of particular elements or properties, 
and half of them, without intended impoliteness, would 
laugh in your face, while the balance would with all cour: 
tesy and soberness tell you their soil produced more without 
such aids or knowledge than they could find time to gather, 
or build barns or cribs to hold. Oncea year, for the sake ot 
the Calendar and the Zodiacal Signs, they would read and 
tolerate a little “book farming’’ from their old and respected 
friend SoLomon Turirry, whose Almanac abounded with 
hints and information which some of them, to our kuow!- 
edge, profitted by without intending or knowing it. But 
as for buying a book on farming now and then, or subserib- 
ing for an agricultural periodical, it was a thing of the rares' 
occurrence. Our old friend Johu P. Foote, and after hin 
| Dr. D. C. Wallace, the former with the ‘‘Western Tiller, 
and the latter with the “Farmer and Gardener,” labored in- 

defatigably for many years, first to pranete for our farmers 
matter that would be interesting to them, and useful m 
their vocation, and next to induce them to take and read it; 
_ but after spending a great deal of time and no small amount 
of money, they severally abandoned their efforts, as hope- 
less in the then state of popular sentiment among the agr'- 
cultural population of the West. 

But a better state of things obtains now — owing in gooe 
part, we doubt not, to those early efforts of Nathan Guil- 
ford, (“Solomon Thrifty,”’) John P. Foote, D. C. Wallace, 
and others who followed them in the good work in which 








properties | they were engaged; but also to the settlement among us of 
nee on the | 


Pennsylvania, New England, and foreign agriculturists, 
who brought their improvements, their superior knowledge. 
and their books and periodicals, with them. Continual em- 
igration also making labor more plenty, and the opening of 
markets enhancing prices, our farmers have been able to 
putin and gather larger crops, and found the avails of their 
exertions sufficient to enable then to put up buildings large 
enough to hold and protect all they could grow. And ‘4 





addition to all this, they have at last found out that their soils 
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vill erhaust, except on bottom tracts subject to annual in- 


undation, and require replenishing. | 
These things, and the desire for increased production cre- 





eted by good prices, have finally turned the attention of our| effi 


farmers to scientific treatises on agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and the more popular but equally useful information 
imparted by monthly and weekly periodicals @voted to this 
great interest. Ohio now has her agricultural paper, Ken- 
tucky hers, and Indiana hers; and in all the other States of 
the West and South-west, portions of the city and country 
press are set a part for the publication of select matter of 
value to the farmers; besides which, large numbers of the 
agricultural and horticultural periodicals of the older and 
more experimental farming communities of the Eastern 
States, are subscribed for and read over all this region. 

Here is a great step, in the progress of agriculture; and it 
one which will not be lost, or retraced. The popular 
wind was prepared for it slowly, and with much labor, but 
having seen its advantages, will not be apt to relinquish 
them. The next step, we trust, will be into Agricultural 
Schools——and we heartily commend to the‘attention of our 
country frieuds, who have sons to educate, the advertise- 
ment with a reference to which we commenced this article. 
The competency of the advertiser, is certified to us by one 
who has known him long.—Cin. Gazette. 
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SEED WHEAT SHOULD BE PICKLED. 

The land being plowed, should be sown as quickly as pes- 
able; fur which purpose the seed wheat should be measured 
up in the sacks, or ready to be measured up in the corn 
barn or granary, and the means of pickling it also ready 
when wanted. Wheat should be sown thick in spring, be- 
cause there is no time for the plant to séool or tiller, that is, 
to throw out young shoots from the roots, asin the case of 
autumnal-sown wheat. About three bushels per imperial 
aker will suffice for seed. 

Seed-wheat should be pickled, that is, subjected to a pre- 
paration in a certain kind of liquor, before it is sown, in or- 
der to insure it against the attack of a certain disease in the 
ecusuing summer called smut, which renders the crop com- 
paratively worthless. Some farmers affect to laugh at this 
precaution, as originating in a nonsensical faith in an ima- 
giuary specific; but the existence of smut and its baneful ef- 
lects upon the wheat crop are no imaginary inventions, and 
when experience has proved, in numberless instances, that 
the application of a steep has the effect of warding off the 
evils of smut, the little trouble which pickling imposes may 
surely be undertaken, rather than the whole crop be put in 
yopardy. Why pickling now should have the effect of pre- 
veuting the smut at a future period is a diferent question; 
aud itis perhaps because this question has not heretofore 
vee satisfactorily answered, that pickling is thought lightly 
of by some farmers, rather than because any valid objection 
can be urged ugainst its practice. Indeed there cannot, for 
the palpable fact stands obvious to conviction, that one field 
wwa with pickled wheat, and managed in the usual way, 
wileseape the smut, while an adjoining one, managed in 
txactly a similar manner, but sown with plain wheat, will 
vw ulmost destroyed with the disease. I have seen this iden- 
weal case tried by two neighboring farmers, the Messrs. 
Penton, late tenants of Nevay and Eassie, in Iorfarshire. 
itis true that, on somé farms, wheat sown in a plain state 
tscapes the disease, as I have heard Mr. Oliver Lochend, 
wear Edinburgh, state is the case with his farm; and it is al- 
“© true that pickling does not entirely prevent the recur- 
rence of the disease on other farms; but such cases are ex- 
“eptions to the rule, which is, if wheat is not pickled it may 
ve smutted; at least no one can aver before hand that it shall 
wt be so; and while uncertainty exists in the recurreuce of 
‘serous disease, the safer practice is to bestow the trouble 
{ pickling, the expense being very trifling, rather than in- 
‘ar the risk of disease. It is now a well-ascertained fact 
‘hat inoculation will not insure immunity from sma!l-pox, 
seit will certainly modify the attack when it occurs, and 
‘6 it ls with the case of pickling wheat; and as long as means 
are used to ward off small-pox, so long also, from analogy, 
“aght wheat to be pickled. 

. Wheat is pickled in this way. For some days, say two 
three weeks, let one of the tubs referred to [in another 
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at! wd pad ae vd be placed to receive a quantity of cham- 
freely Oe - . ammonia is felt to be disengaging itself 
ye, it is ready foruse. It is better that the 
uvium be so strong as to smart the eyes, and water add- 
ed to dilute the liquor, than that the lye be used fresh. This 
tub should be removed to the straw-barn, as also the wheat 
dk games and part of the floor swept clean, to be ready 
ption of the wheat. Let two baskets be provided 
a os se, easily about half a bushel of wheat each, 
g handles raised upright on their rims. Pour the wheat 
into the baskets from the sacks, and dip each basketful of 
wheat into the tub of lye as far down as completely to cover 
the wheat, the upright handles of the baskets preventing the 
hands of the operator being immersed in the lye. ‘After re- 
maining in the liquor for two or three seconds, lift the bask- 
et up to drip the surplus lye again into the tub, and then 
place it upon two sticks over an empty tub, to drip still 
more till another basketful is ready to be dripped. Then 
empty the dripped basket of its wheat on the ives, and as 
every basketful is emptied, let a person spread by riddling 
through a barn wheat-riddle, a little slacked caustic lime up- 
on the wheat. Thus basketful after basketful of the wheat 
is pickled until it is all emptied on the floor, when the pick- 
led and limed heap is turned over and over again till the 
whole mass appears uniform. The mixing by turning is 
most surely managed in this way. Let two men be each 
provided with a barn shovel, and let one stand on each side 
of the heap, one with his shovel in the right and the other 
with lis in the left hand; let both make their shovels meet 
in their edges upon the floor, under one end of the heap of 
wheat, and each, on lifting his shovelful, turn it over be- 
hind him, and thus proceed, shovelful after shovelful, to the 
otherend of the heap. Let them return in a similar man 
ner in the opposite direction, and so on till the heap of wheat 
is completely mixed with the lime andlye. The pickled 
wheat is then sacked up and carried to the field in carts 
Other substances besides chamber-lye are used for pickling 
wheat, such as brine of salt, sufficiently strong to float an 
egg; solution of blue vitriol — all good enough, I dare say, 
but when so simple and efficient and easily obtained an ar- 
ticle as lye can be had, it appears to me unnecessary to em- 
ploy anything else. It is a powerlul ingredient, destroying 
vegetable life in the course of a few hours, and it is perhap» 
to this property that is to be ascribed its efficacy as a pro- 
tection against the attack of that vegetable enemy of the 
wheat crop—the smut. The wheat pickled with it should 
therefore be used immediately after the process; and as dan- 
ger may be apprehended to pickled wheat being kept over 
night, the quantity pickled should be sown at once, and 
no more should be pickled at one time than can immediately 
be sown. The use of quicklime seems to be to dry the lye 
quickly, so that the grains may be easily separated from 
one another in the act of sowing; but there may some chem- 
ical change arise between them in the circumstances, which 
mav be serviceable to the purposes for which both are em- 
ployed. Can it be that the lime fixes the ammonia of the 
lye, and preserves it for use until wanted by the plant or 
seed ?— From Stephens’s Book of the Farm. 


CHEESE MAKING. 

The quality and flavor of cheese vary “according to the 
methods employed in its manufacture, and the richness o| 
the milk of which it is made. <A very slight difference in 
the materials; the cleanliness of the utensils; the tempera- 
ture of the milk when set; the mode and time of collecting 
the curd before pressing; the salting of the curd; the addi- 
tion of herbs or coloring matter; the degree of pressure; the 
frequent turning of the cheese while on the press; the cout- 
ing or rubbing of its surface; the temperaturejand airiness of 
the place of drying; and the length of time allowed for ma- 
turation, all tend to alter its taste and odor, in some or other 
particular, and that im a way perceptible to the refined pal- 
ate. The nature of the pasture, or the food on which the 
cows are fed, as well as their particular breed, no doubt also 
tend in some degree to promote the same diversity of fla or 
and quality; but these influences, if they exist, are compar: 
atively slight and subordinate, as the quantity and fas or of 
the cheese made from the same herd often do not vary 1 
any important particular, whether made in winter or #dm- 
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mer, notwithstanding the food may differ from the luxuri- 
ance of vegetation at one period, and its scarcity or abun- 
dance of flowering plants at another. So long as the cows 
receive sufficient food of good quality, and are allowed 
healthful air and exercise, with proper cleanliness, it is the 
opinion of good judges, that the precise description of food 
is of little consequence, as far as the quality or flavor of the 
cheese is concerned; yet the richness of the milk, or the 
quantity of the cream, is greatly augmented when the cows 
are fed on Sweedish turneps (ruta-baga,) or are depastured 
on white clover and other sweet grasses grown on a dry 
soil. 

The chief conditions necessary for the preparation of the 
superior kinds of cheese, are a proper regard to the tempera- 
ture of the milk when set; the careful and gradual removal of 
the whey; and a comparatively low temperature during the ma- 
turation or process of ripening. If the temperature of the 
milk much exceed 80° to 85° I’., say ten or twelve degrees 
lelow blood heat, both the quality and quantity of the cheese 
are deteriorated; if below 80°, the curd is so long in collect- 
ing, that the risk is incurred of its becoming sour, and the 
cheese when made has a tendency to mould. If the curd, 
when formed, is not immediately separated from the whey, 
the production of lactic acid ensues, the fluid turns sour, 
and the cheese itself becomes rancid and passes into a state 
of decomposition. If the place appropriated for ripening or 
storing the cheese be exposed to sudden changes of tempe- 
rature, as an attic, or upper room in a house, the cheeses, 
if they are rich, are apt to crack, or run, and from too rapid 
drying, they are deprived, in a measure, of that pungent 
taste so much admired by all lovers of good cheese. Tor 
when cheese-curd is kept in a cool, airy place, as a lower 
room on the northerly side of a house, or a slightly damp 
airry cellar, of a constant temperature of 40° to 50° F.,a 
series of transformations takes place, in consequence of 
which it assumes entirely new properties; it gradually be- 
comes semi-transparent, and more or less soft throughout 
the whole mass, exhibiting a feebly acid re-action, and de- 
veloping the odor and flavor characteristic in cheese, which 
ure principally owing to the decomposition of the butter, and 
a of capric and caproic acids contained in the 
curd. 


The other points important to be observed in making good 
cheese, are us follows: — 

1. The Ageand Proper quantity of Rennet.— For reasons 
stated on page 144 of the present volume, the age of the ren- 
net should not be less than eight or ten months, and the 
quantity used should be just sufficient to bring the curd to 
a fit state for breaking, which wiil ordinarily require about 
an hour and a quarter, when the color of the whey is of a 
pale green, and separates freely from the curd on a slight 
pressure. ‘The quantity of rennet required will depend on 
its strength. The stronger it is, the quicker the coagula- 
tion, the temperature of the milk being the same. In gen- 
eral, a piece of dried rennet of the size of a half dollar, will 
be enough for twenty gallons of milk; but, should this prove 
insufficient, a little more may be added. If too much be put 
in, an unpleasant flavor or bitterness will be imparted to 
the cheese. 

2. Collecting and Preparing the Curd for the Press.—One 
of the most approved modes of collecting the curd, is, to 
gather it with the hands very gently towards the sides of 
the tub, letting the whey run through the fingers until it 
becomes cleared, and lading it from the hollow in the cen- 
tre, as fast as it appears. By this means; most of the oily 
particles will be preserved, which would be carried off in 
the whey if other methods were employed. The curd thus 
partially separated from the whey may next be worked 
slightly and slowly, at first, with a cheese-knife, cutting it 
at right angles quite down to the bottom of the tub into 
squares about an inch apart. When it has stood five or ten 
minutes to allow the whey to sink a little, and come out as 
clear as possible, the latter may be dipped out with a bowl 
and strained through a cloth or fine hair sieve. in order to 
save the particles of curd, which may have escaped. The 
curd may now be cut a second time. with the strokes of the 
knife at a considerable distance from each other, at first 
and gradually quickened and brought uearer and nearer to 
each other until the whole mass is reduced to one degree of 
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fineness. This operation may occupy from fifteen minutes 
to half an hour. 

The curd, being now sufficiently settled, can be place) 
over the whey- leads, or tub, ina basket or sieve, with a clot) 
over the bottom, in order to drain. It may then be put into 
the hoop, cylinder, or vat, and pressed down with the hand, 
then covered Fy the cheese-cloth and subjected to a slight 
pressure for half an hour, when it may be taken out of the 
press, cut into slices, and put into a newly invented mill, 
over the tub, which will tear it into very small crumbs not 
much larger than a pin’s head. This mill is a great improve- 
ment for those who have large dairies, not only as it saves 
the dairy-maid the most laborious part of the process, that 
of rubbing and squeezing the curd into crumbs with her 
hands, but as it allows the oily particles to remain in the 
cheese, which her hands would squeeze out. ‘The hoop or 
vat, may now be filled with curd as compactly as can be 
done with the hand, being rounded up in the middle, just 
sufficient that the whole can be pressed in. The cheese- 
cloth may then be spread over the vat and moistened with a 
little hot water, which tends to harden the outside of the 
cheese and prevent it from cracking. ‘The curd may now 
be turned out of the vat into the cloth, and the vat dipped 
into whey to wash away any crumbs that may cling to it. 
The inverted cloth containing the curd, can then be squeez- 
ed into the vat, folded over, tucked in, and the whole put 
into the press for two hours, with a gradual though slight 
increase of pressure. Then, let the cheese be taken out, 
turned on a dry cloth, replaced in the vat, and subjected to 
an increased pressure, but not heavy, all of which opera- 
tions should be repeated three or four times in the course of 
the day, when it will be ready for salting. 


3. Salting, Pressing, and Drying the Cheese.—The salting 
of cheese should never be begun till the skin or rind is com- 
pletely closed; for if there be any cracks in its surface, at 
the time of salting, they never will afterwards close; and if 
the curd be salted, when ground down before being put into 
the vat, the salt has the effect of giving a skin to each of the 
particles it comes in contact with, which will prevent them 
from intimately uniting, although the curd may be’ pressed 
together and form good cheese, yet it never will become « 
smooth, close, solid mass, like that which is salted after |! 
is made, but is of a loose texture, crumbling when cut, with 
a brittle rind, which, when examined, appears as if formed 
of many irregular portions, like mosaic work. 

The salting may be performed by rubbing with the hand 
both the sides and edge of the cheese with finely powdered, 
St. Ubes, Cadiz, Liverpool, or Turk’s Island, salt. After 
this, the cheese may be put back into the vat and subjected 
to gradual and increased pressure, repeating the turning 
three or four times in the course of the day. ‘The operation 
of salting should be performed at intervals of twenty-four 
hours each, three or four times, according to the size of the 
cheese, care being observed to turn the cheese three or four 
times a day and increasing the pressure at every change. 
After the second salting, the cheese should be returned to the 
vat without the cloth, in order that the thread-marks may 
be effaced, and the cheese may acquire a smooth surface 
and a **keenness of edge.”” The quantity of salt to be used 


may vary from two to two and a half ounces to one pound 
of curd. 


The next step to be taken, is, to wash the outside of the 
cheese in warm whey, wipe it dry, and put it ona shelf in 
the dairy, secure from flies, where it may remain a day oF 
two, turning it over once in twelve hours. It may then be 
taken to the cheese room, wiped and turned every day until 
it become sufficiently dry, which will ordinarily require 
from four to six weeks, when it will be ready for ciean- 
ing. This may be done by scraping off all scurf from 
the sides and edge with a common knife, and then 
rubbing all over it, with a woollen cloth, a thin coat o! 
whey butter, linseed oil, or a paint made of Indian red 01 
Spanish brown, mixed with beer. After this, the cheese 
should be turned over at least twice a week, until the paiat 
or Coating becomes perfectly dry. It may then remain it 
the cheese-room, which, it must be recollected, should al- 
ways be cool, of a uniform temperature, free from much 
light and flies, with a moderate current of air passing through 
it, until required for use.—American Agriculturist, 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY. 
Very little attention is paid to this subject by the farm- 
«i this country, principally because e loss of one or 
y chickens is too small to draw their attention to it. And 
other reason is, the small number of complaints to which 
jomestic fowls are subject. After they arrive at ma- 
rity, they are healthy creatures. ‘The most of them that 
ost from disease die when they are young; and as this 
ie season at which most hens have brought out, or are 
ngng out their flocks, we intend to say something about 


ss 
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yen. 
|. The disease by which most young fowls are lost is that 
iknown as the Gapes or Pip. Fowls of all sorts and 
sare subject to it, bat particularly young fowls, and it is 
orecommon in the hot months of uly and August than at 

»y other time of the year. ‘The usual symptom of the pip 
_,seale of a white, horny substance which forms upon the 
y of the tongue; the chicken holds open its bill as if pant- 
for breath; the head is ruffled, and the whole appear- 
ve of the fowl is feverish and disordered. After awhile it 

snot eat and pines away by itself. 

There are different opinions as to the origin of the pip. 
»ssometines attributed to ‘a small visicle which forms on 
» se of the tongue, the contents of which being absorbed 
vd to the inflammation and thickening of the skin.”’ By 
Jers, drinking dirty water, or an inability to procure a suf- 
cent quantity of water of any sort, is considered as the 
use. When the disease has not gone far it can be easily 
weved by tearing off the scale (which does not adhere very 

vely) with the finger and thumb, and by filling the mouth 

»\ pushing down the throat a lump of fresh butter well 
sied with Seotch snuff. ** This,’’ says Mr. Boswell in his 
Trative on Poultry, “is a remedy which we conscietiously 
wconfidently recommend, and we beg leave to repeat, 
wet we have never known it to fail, except from our own 
wgigence in the delay of its application.” 

our ownmind we have no doubt but that the gapes are 
swsed in all cases by a worm which infests the windpipe of 
wlowl. On dissecting chickens that have died of this dis- 
ae we find the throat filled with small red worms about 
w size of a fine cambric needle. At first sight, they may 
v mistaken for red veins slightly swollen. These grow 


wget until the windpipe is filled with them; and after try- | 


0 Vain, to get rid of them by sneezing, and scratching 
w roots of the bill, the fowl dies from suffocation and ina- 
wity to swallow. 

‘le origin of these worms is not very certain. We have 
vei it suggested that they are produced by swallowing the 
ws of hens’ lice, which young chickens very probably do, 
tule nestling under the hen. 
dom affects fowls in a new hen house, or in those that 
m kept perfectly clean by being frequently whitewashed, 
wide and out, with a plenty of salt mixed with the white- 
‘il. Sulphur and tobacco about the nest will prevent it. 


‘ow to cure the gapes, it is only necessary to kill, or re- 
swe these worms. There are several things which will 
wekly destroy them. ‘Tobacco smoke is one. 
‘woth with smoke from a pipe or cigar, hold open the chick- 
“sill and blow it down the throat. It will render the 








sys to effect the expulsion of the worm. A smal! quan- 
yo! snuff mixed in a tea-spoonful of water, and given 
ae times a day is another similar remedy. <A tea-spoon- 
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‘etually. If a feather be dipped in spirits of turpentine 
passed down the throat, the worms will die almost in- 
pa aneously from the touch, and the chicken will recover. 
: a better remedy than any of these, as we believe, is to 
wedge the worm by mechanical means, which may be 
> Without inflicting the slightest injury upon the fowl. 
— ‘ hen’s feather, and take off the feather from the stem, 
“4 about an inch and a half from the tip. Wet this a 
“sy and strip it back a iittle, so that the feathers remain- 
» the stem wiil stand back, like the bark of an arrow. 
Sean! some one hold the diseased fow! between his knees, 
ek the te, the wings and legs, and with his fingers hold 
* the mouth, and keep the neck drawn out in a straight 
“Place the feather as near the orifice of the throat as 
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possible, and when the chicken opens it to breathe, pass it 
down. After it is down, turn it round several times in the 
Many worms will be removed 


windpipe, and draw it out. 

in this way, and others will be loosened, so that they will 
be sneezed up. Do this twice a day, and if the fowl gapes 
after that day, it is because you have not got them all, and 
the operation should be performed again. By these means, 
they may be very surely removed, and after the first oper- 
ation, chickens which had not been able to swaliow will eat 
fieely. ' 

II. All young poultry are much subject to disease from 
exposure to cold and wet. Full grown poultry are able to 
bear the changes of the atmosphere, but when young, no 
animal whatever seems so much exposed to injury “from 
them. It produces the disease from which they probably 
suffer more than any other, the Roup or Catarrh. This seems 
to be at first a disease of the membranes of the head, and 
manifests itself in swollen eyes and running at the nostrils. 
These, and other similar symptoms increase unless some- 
thing be done, breathing becomes difficult, and a rattling 
noise may be heard in the throat. The discharge from the 
nostrils becomes very considerable, and even makes its way 
from the mouth. It becomes very offensive, resembling the 
glanders in horses, and from being at first thin and limpid, 
it becomes thick and purulent. The fowl! loses its appetite, 
and sits moping by itself, seemingly in great pain. 

When a fowl is thus diseased he should be at once sepa- 





It is observed that it very | 


Fill the | 


‘ ‘sensible for a few moments, but it will quickly re- | 
“wer, and one or two (at most ) such applications is said al- | 


“of stroug solution of asafetida is said to dislodge them | 


rated from the rest. Even supposing that the disease not is 
‘infectious, and it is not improbable that it is infeetious, 
cleanliness requires this measure. The first requisite for a 
cure is that the fowl be kept in a dry and warm place with 
| plenty of clean water to drink. If the weather be cool it 
|should be kept in a room with a fire. The nostrils and 
'mouth should be frequently washed clean with soap-suds, 
‘and the eyes bathed in milk and water. Give a pepper-corn 
in a pill of dough for three several days, and then bathe the 
diseased parts in camphorated spirits. “Combined with ev- 
lery remedy,”’ says Mr. Bement, “cleanliness is indispensi- 
ble, as the first, the last, and the best, without which all 
others are vain, and worse than vain, as they may be per- 
| nicious by feeding instead of starving the disease.” 
_ IIL. During all seasons of the year, fowls are troubled 
with lice, unless they are kept in good order, but particu- 
larly in the warm season. Give them access to a plenty of 
| fine sand, ashes and lime in which they may roll themselves, 
and they will not receive much injury from them. Ifa 
‘fowl becomes very full of them, itis necessary to use grease 
jn some way to get rid of them. ‘This is at last the surest 
| destroyer of lice on fowls, and indeed on all animals. Lice, 
like all other insects, breathe through small air-holes in their 
sides. Oil on the feather or hair through which they crawl, 
quickly fills up the holes, and they suffocate. Push back 
the feathers and pour a little oil on the back, between the 
legs, and under the wings of the fowl, and they will soon 
be gone. Another way is to put a lump of lard under their 
‘wings, and after it is perfectly melted, it will be diffused 
over almost the whole body.—Nouthern Planter. 
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BRICK MAKING. 

Of all the arts and handicrafts of man, nove has mani: 
fested less improvement than the art of making bricks. ‘To 
‘eonvert clay into mud, form it into shape, expose it im the 
sun. and then bake the bricks in the kiln, seems to have been 
the mode all the world over, since the days of the patriarchs 
True, we have seen several labor-saving brick machines, 
| but they operate upon the clay in its wet state, either tem- 
| pering it to proper consistency, or moulding it ito bricks 
| Not much, however, is gained by this, as all the more labo» 
rious parts of the process remain the same. Still the miaiii- 
pulations to and from the drying yards; packing wnder sheds 
and thence to the kiln; still the same exposure and risk of 
the weather and dependance upon the same. : 

It is to Mr. Nathan Sawyer, of this city, that we are in- 
debted, as the originator of the plan of making bricks by 
pressure from dry clay, to the perfecting el which he has 
devoted many years of his life and a large expenditure of 
nioney. 


His first attempt was in 1x3", his first patent i 
1835, and the first machine was built in Washington, moved 
Rude and impertect ag it Was, it yet de- 





by horse- power. 
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monstrated the pri ap and established the fact that bricks 
might be made from dry clay by pressure. This led to the 
construction of the present machine in Washington, driven 
by steam, which has been in successful operation for eight 
years, aud supplied many millions of bricks to the different 
public buildings, the navy yard and elsewhere. 

The steam brick press in this city, belonging to Mr. F. 
H. Smith, is the fourth of Mr. Sawyer’s invention, each be- 
ing an improvement upon its predecessor. His first at- 
tempt began with a pressure of four tons—this last gives a 
hundred and twenty tons to each brick, turning out about 
2,000 bricks per hour. 

Mr. Sawyer’s fertile genius has been again at work, and 
the result has far eclipsed all former efforts. For simplicity, 
cheapness and efficiency, it is all that can be desired. The 
pressure is given upon an entire new principle, dispensing 
with cams, leavers, toggle joints, and the ordinary appli- 
ances for such purposes. It employs only the upper piston, 
and yet presents a brick perfect in shape and pressed infin- 
itely harder than by any former machine. he motion is 
rotary; occupies a space of only six feet in diameter; is com- 
prised of but few pieces, not the tenth in numbar of those 
contained in Mr. Smith’s; has no complicated small con- 
trivances liable to disorder, and when worked at the slowest 
motion, makes 3,000 bricks in an hour! ‘To crown all, the 
cost of the machine is about one-fourth of that just men- 
tioned and requires but half the power! 

The prejudice that has existed here against the steam- 
pressed bricks, is now nearly if not quite removed. The 
late report of Messrs. Long and Latrobe; the recent exper- 
unuents by the Government officers in Washington, and sub- 
sequently also at the navy yard, lorfolk, establish the fact 
that they are strong and durable. Ail new inventions and 
innovations upon old habits and long established principles 
encounter strong opposition, and have a host of prejudices 
to overcome——witness cut nails, chain cables, dressed floor- 
img, and hundreds of others that may be mentioned. But 
steam-power will ever triumph, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when in all our large cities, bricks will be made only by 
machinery.—Balt, Pat. 
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EXPERIMENTS AMONG FARMERS. 

Of all the means within the reach of the husbandman for 
making new discoveries and eliciting new truths, none seem 
so generally available or so certain of success, as well con- 
ducted experiments. These will furnish the key to unlock 
the chest of gold, the source from which have sprung and 
will spring the most important improvements in science 
aud art, and it is to them we must look for those mighty 
advantages and blessings which we anticipate from future 
discoveries. 

Experiments, I know, have often been made the subject 
of ridicule; but the farmer should never be deterred from 
trying them, by the jeers and ill-boding predictions of those 
who interest themselves more about the affairs of others than 
their own. Had Fulton been influenced by the ill-augured 
omens of the multitude, he would never have tried the ex- 
periment of propelling a boat by steam. Neither ought the 
enterprising farmer to be discouraged by failures; for “true 
glory consists not in never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall.’ Let him pursue a straight-forward, persevering 
course of experimenting, and in the end he will find that the 
gain will far exceed the loss. Yet, proper care and vigi- 
lance should be observed when walking in untrod paths. 
No matter how plausible a theory may appear, it should 
not be relied on with confidence, until it has been proved by 
experiment to be sound and trust-worthy. Hear-say evi- 
dence should always be regarded with distrust until our own 
experience has tested its validity, and caution must some- 
tines be observed in putting it to this test. It will not do 
to follow the example of the farmer, who, having heard that 
a hog could be made fat by feeding it one ear of corn and a 
pailful of water per day, sterved a dozen to death by trying 
the experiment. 

Phe better way is to try experiments on a small scale, as 
the truth can be as well ascertained in this way, as by run- 
ning the hazard of great loss, with the uncertain prospect of 
great gain. ‘The utmost care should be observed in what- 
ever invovation may be tried, and the appearance of success 








should not always be regarded as a certain evidence thereof 
We ought also to be cautious about recommending to oth 
ers, particularly through a public journal, a system whic} 
has been found good under certain circumstances, bu 
which might not prove so under all. Such unjudicious ad 
vice, given undoubtedly with good motives, has so ofte 
resulted in failure and disappointment, as to keep alive 
unreasonable prejudice against book-farming. If, for ex 
ample, one man finds by experiment that lime, applied «: 
his corn, has increased the product one-half, he is not war 
ranted in saying it will always have so good an effect. [; 
this case, the soil must be taken into consideration. Ha 
this individual gone further and furnished a correct analys, 
of his soil, he might then very properly have given the r 
sult of his experiment as evidence of the benefit that migh 
be expected from the use of lime on soil similar to his own 
The way to make experiments result to our own good ang 
to that of others, is to conduct them on a scale adapted t 
our resources, and to bring to their aid the important aux 
iliaries of an enlightened judgment and sound understand 
ing. 
»* suitable subjects for experiment and investigation, | 
would suggest, Ist, That trials of various kinds of manure 
organic and inorganic; that the soil on which they are ap- 
plied should be analysed, its situation and exposure takes 
into consideration, and the various advantages of the differ. 
entinanures carefully noted down. 2d, Thatevery farme 
should keep a correct account of all the expenses attending 
the cultivation of each crop, and every particular of |i 
management. Te will thus ascertain what kinds of pro- 
duce are best adapted to his soil, which most profitable, an 
what mode of treatment most efficacious. 3d, Experiment 
in feeding and fattening different kinds of stock in order tc 
ascertain the cheapest and best system. Others might 
mentioned, but cases will occur almost daily, where th 
farmer will be at a loss which of two or three methods t 
adopt, and in such instances I would say, try them both © 
all, when practicable; watch the result of each, ascertal! 
which is best, and then you will have a guide to direct you 
after management, in which you can place more confidewe 
than in any hearsay testimony. 

Much benefit would undoubtedly be derived from a sys 
tematic course of experiments. hata gradual progress hw 
long been, and still is going forward in American agricu'- 
ture, is an undeniable fact; and it is equally true that there 
still remains much room for improvement. No farme 
should feel satisfied while the system remains imperfect, an 
each one ought to consider it his interest as well as his duty 
to contribute to the advancement and dignity of his calling 
Every individual who cultivates an aker or more of ground 
has it in his power to do something towards the attainment 
of perfection in agriculture. ‘Where there is a will there 
is a way,” is a trite and true saying, and should be consic- 
ered by those who make no effort to improve, and who at- 
tribute their ill success to “‘bad luck’? instead of bad man- 
agement. ‘I'o those who are really anxious to acquire Use 
ful knowledge, the means of obtaining it are seldom want- 
ing, and that knowledge which is gained by our own expe 
rience is much more valuable and lasting than thet whic! 
comes second-hand and has cost us little exertion. 

Greenrort, N. Y., June ’47. J. McKinstry. 
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ROADS, COTTAGES FLOWERS, &c., IN ENGLAND. 

The perfection of the roads in England, has been tie 
theme of every traveller through that richly cultivated coun 
try. The travelling by coach on the great thoroughfar 
through the kingdom, has been greatly diminished since 
railroads have been constructed. In many parts of th 
kingdom, however, the coach is still in use, and some ide 
may be formed of the ease and comfort of that mode ¢ 
travelling which was formerly the pride and boast of ever 
Englishman. Over their level and smooth roads, it is cel 
tainly one of the most delightiful methods of travelling ' 

ne weather. A seat upon the box with the coachman, whv 
is usually intelligent and free to converse with a traveller, 
and well acquainted with the history of persons and plac 
of interest on his route, renders this a very pleasant metho 
of seeing the country, and learning the incidents which i 
terest a stranger. ‘The coachman has nothing to do with 
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BF ,, horses until the time arrives for starting. He examines 
bape a sees that all is right, mounts his * and is off at 


ie rate of ten miles an hour, which I found the usual 

on all their roads. When he arrives ct the usual 
place for changing horses, his lines are thrown down, and 
enters the public house, where he is the great man among 
tbe hangers-on, and as he receives notice that all is ready, 
mounts his box again, and 1s off. 
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ea The roads usually wind round through the farms, bound 
not warm don each side, generally, by neatly trimmed hedges, with 
ffect. [yim wees occasionally interspersed, presenting every few rods 
on. Hadi vw views and interesting scenery, that are truly delight- 
t analvs il. The roads are made with the greatest care, generally 
nD the WeAdamized, and paces smooth. They are much nar- 
hat migh ower than with us, usually through the country, only wide 
his own Aan wough for carriages to pass. The custom in England is, 
good and fr each team to turn to the left, instead of the right, as 
dapted tommy 2 Us. Its advantages are apparent, as the driver setting 
tant aux othe right, has in view the vehicle which is approaching, 
jerstand.-m wi can more readily ascertain how far he can drive with 
afety. In we their ae great care is — - avoid 
watic vils, they judging, I sup , that it is not ordinarily much 
, soa ‘urther to > a a hill than to go over it. FF oot-paths 
y are ap-(amm (usually made with care on one or both sides of the road. 
‘re takegiimlg 00 danger is to be apprehended from swine, or other ani- 
he differ- MS, as they are not permitted the enjoyment of that li- 
ry farme vnse, Which seems to be their birthright in our free coun- 
ttendincllmmm |) Lhave never witnessed them running at large in city 
r of hall e country, not even in sweet Ireland. 
| of pro- The cottages which you pass, are generally neat in their 
able. an wtward appearance, very frequently covered with climb- 
crimentellmmm ag vines, and flowers usually in abundance in the small 
order tol 1 in front, and often in pots at the windows. The cot- 
might ages are low, the roof frequently not as high as the top of 
here thei se coach, and a full view of the interior is enjoyed, as they 
*thods t we situated close to the road. Every few miles villages are 
» both o mssed through,—but the term village, as descriptive of our 
uscertaiifimm ‘merican villages, gives but a faint impression of an En- 
ect you rish one. Instead of spacious streets, with paintéd houses 
nfidencelamm "0 or more stories, we find, as the road winds around 
crough the narrow streets, small cottages and shops crowd- 
in a sys-ag “'ogether close to the street, frequently with thatched roofs, 
gress ius “"" orick or stone floors. A house or two, occupied per- 
agricul-famm "™~ by the rector or physician, are somewhat more aristo- 
at there “tc n their appearance. Many of the buildings are white- 
farmer "Shed, and covered with vines, and present, upon the 
fect, an vhole, an interesting appearance, but little of the comfort 
is duty “one of our villages. They appear as ancient, many of 
calling Jay ©, 48 their country, and I presume little change has been 
ground,fam ™%¢ in them for centuries. 
sinmentiamm England truly is the land of flowers. They are to be 
ill there “WNCeverywhere. The markets are filled withthem. You 
consid-fgm **t them in the streets carried about by females and chil- 
who at-§jm "forsale, and everybody, from the poorest up to her 
id man-fimy “ty, have a boquet of flowers in the button-hole or 
ire use-fm “Ut the person. In the omnibus coach, railroad cars, on 
| want- be steamer ,» on change, in the storé—in fact, everywhere, 
a expe “ty are to be met with. Tis delightful thus to witness 
which “* taste for flowers. It adds much to the pleasure of ev- 
"Y one, and when it can be obtained at so cheap a rate, it 
STRY. ‘vrlainly desirable to cultivate a taste for them. 
The loads which a team can draw over their roads are 
e warly twice as a as could be drawn over ours with the 
| “ne power. It will require time and eare to bring our 


en the 


“acs into such a state as to resemble roads here. It would 


d coun * well, I think, to begin to approximate to the like condi- 
ghfar ‘ot. Had the labor which has been so unskilfully expend- 
1 since “on our roads for the last twenty years, been laid out in 
of th aa ‘zing them, we should, on all our principally trav- 
“ . . aie had them as good as the roads are here. It 
1 that improv 
el naw be delayed, a te 4 this respect, will not much 


js cer- 


a 





ling * — 

n, whe Cont vor THe F oor-rot in Suezep. — Take honey 4 02z., 
eller, oy of copper 1 oz.; strong acetic acid 2 drachms; rub 
place the nitrate of copper thoroughly in a wedgewood or 





netiiod 
ich in- 
9 with 





wrcelain morter, and gradually mix it wi 
De ae y mix it with honey; then add 
te acetic acid so as to form a mixture of uniform consis- 


“*y, and apply it to the feet of the sheep—Am. Agricult. 
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CULTIVATION OF HOUSE-PLANTS. 

The cultivation of plants in the house has become so uni- 
versal in our community, and an object of so much interest 
to the fairer half of creation, that I have ventured to send 
Ne = few a (drawn from my own experience, ) upon 

anner 0 cultivating and preserving them, in the hope 
of contributing something to promote this simple and beau- 
tiful taste. 

Nothing is more common than to see windows filled with 
drawn up and weakly plants—denuded of their foliage, and 
looking as if they were maintaining, with the adverse cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, a desperate struggle 
for existence. ‘To remedy this evil, to put the lovers of 
plants in a way to procure a vigorous growth and free bloom, 
is the object of this commun‘cation; for if the view of a fine 
plant in the winter, well clothed with green and graceful 
foliage, and loaded with flowers, gratifies our love of the 
beautiful, reminding us of ‘verdant spring and summer red- 
olent of sweets,’’ so also doth the defoliated and withered 
plant give us only pain, reminding us of “sere and yellow” 
autumn, and the biting frosts of winter. 

Any effort which tends to promote the love of the beau- 
tiful, to embellish the home ot the humble and the poor, as 
wellasthe proud and the affluent, thereby contributing to 
the sum of human happiness, and adding one more link to 
the golden chain which binds the various classes of the great 
human family together, is not unworthy the lover of his 
kind, nor the philosopher who aims at their improvement: 
for this must come through the subjection of unnatural, 
false, and®selfish tastes, supplying in their stead, the natur- 
ral, the true, and beautiful. Itis said of the ancient Ro- 
mans that they cared not for fine furniture, but embellished 
their houses with flowers. ‘The effect of this on the public 
mind could not but have been good; and the Romans only 
degenerated when luxury crept in, perverting simple and 
true taste, and enervating that character which we con- 
stantly refer to as the type of all thatis valorous and great 

Most plants have roots and stems, bark and leaves — the 
roots terminate in minute rootlets or spongioles, whose of- 
fice is to take up the food of the plant in a liquid state. It 
is then carried up to the leaves, where it is spread out to the 
action of the light and air, to be elaborated and fitted to sup- 
port and nourish the plant: itis returned trom the leaves 
through the cellular tissue, and furnishes the woody struc- 
ture, Huds, leaves and flowers. Two essentials must be re- 
membéred in this connexion—the proper food for the plant 
must be presented to the root, and the leaves must be ex- 
posed to the action of the light and air, for thus only are 
the juices prepared to feed the plant. The necessary pre- 
liminaries to growth are then a proper soil, a good system of 
leaves, light and air. ‘The leaves also absorb a quantity of 
carbonic gas from the atmosphere, which makes wood, it is 
thus that cuttidgs are supported until they become rooted. 
Leaves are the lungs of plants, which exhale the supera- 
bundant moisture which the roots take up; they do this 
more rapidly when exposed to a current of air thanin a 
alose atmosphere, and hence to give them air promotes the 
formation of firm wood. 

The presence of life in the plant controls the action of 
soil, and the salts it contains, &c., upon the plant and of 
the plant upon them, and when this principle 1s weak, the 
spongioles use their discriminating power, and take im with 
equal facility thet which ts useful and that which is perni- 
cious. The importance of this fact will be perceived, since 
only a healthy plant can bear the stimulant soil needful to 
a perfect and abundant bloom. 

All plants must have a season of rest. This, in a state of 
nature, they receive through the influence of cold weather, 
or a dry season. We must imitate this process if we wish 
to have strong plants, by withholding supplies of water and 
heat; when we shall find the ae after =e toma joer 
: sagain. ‘This is the signal for renew ul- 
ing strong buds again For ge & no © the old wood, give 


tivation. At this time ( 
the plant a gentle watering, and bring it into > — 
it wi Fou do 

- it will not disappoint you of a free bloom y 
arpete 4 or t is not convenient, take cut- 


not approve this course, : 
tings ‘rom the old plant, when the bloom 1s ore, eee 
the plant away. ‘The plants from cuttings may be kept in 
a state of constant growth till they have bloomed, when 
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you proceed as before. This is however, incompatible with | To every five 


a desire for large plants. 








ENGRAFTING THE CHERRY. 
BY J. P. KIRTLAND. 

The process of engrafting the cherry is usually far more 
uncertain than other kinds of fruit trees. Strict attention 
to the following rules wi!l insure a tolerable share of suc- 
cess, and we prefer it to budding. 

ist. The grafts must be cut before the least circulation 


has taken place in the sap of the tree. We usually take, 


them off early in February, and bury them in sand, in a 
cellar not too moist. On the first of March of the present 
season we inserted a number that we cut immediately from 
the tree and they lived without an exception. Mr. Stur- 
devant, an experienced cultivator, of ‘Tallmadge, informs 
us that he preferred the latter practice. ‘To succeed in this 
manner they must be inserted as early as the season will 
allow. 

2d. The time for performing the operation varies in differ- 
ent seasons. It is at the moment when the first movement 
of the sap commences, and is immediately previous to the 
first swelling of the buds of the stock. ‘This of course will 
vary indifferent seasons and in different localities. In 1044 
we inserted 190 cherry grafts on the third day of March, of 
which only three failed, and many of these grafts had been 
carried fifteen hundred miles in the U.S. mail. The suc- 
ceeding evening a most violent snow storm succeeded and 
continued with severe cold for two days, without injuring 
the grafts. During the first two weeks of March of the 
— year we inserted some four or five hundred grafts. 
‘hey apparently took as well as those inserted the previous 
year, but one-fourth were destroyed either by the frosts of 
April and May or by the severe drought that prevailed dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 

3d. The stocks must be vigorous and healthy seedlings 
Suckers or sprouts will notanswer. For the bigarreau and 
heart varieties, the black mazzard stock is required. The 
morello will answer for the duke cherry, though the maz- 
zard stock is preferable. : 

4th. The materials required for the operation are few. A 
knife with a blade two inches long, one-third of an inch in 
width, with the back thin, and edge as keen as a razor; and 
strips of grafting-wax, prepared by melting together three 
parts of rosin, three parts of bees-wax and one of tallow, 
and then spreading, witha paint brush, the composition up- 
on new cotton sheeting—old is not sufficiently strong. When 
the coat of wax is cold the cloth should be cut into strips 
ten inches long and three quarters of an inch in width. 

oth. Themode. Either saddle or whip grafting will gen- 
erally succeed. We prefer the former for certainty of suc- 
cess—the latter is more expeditious. Descriptions of both 
processes are contained in most of the books on horticulture, 
and are understood so universally as to need no repetition. 

When the scion has been well adapted to the stock, by 
either plan, it must be well secured in its place by winding 
it firmly with a strip of grafting plaster, so as to cover per- 
fectly all the parts of the stock and graft involved in the op- 
eration. if the weather should be very cold, the wax may 
be softened by breathing upon it or by laying the strips on 
heated bricks. 

6th. In the course of a few weeks, as soon as the grafts 
have taken a growth of one inch, the strip of grafting-wax 
should be cut carefully through so as to prevent its ligating, 
but must be permitted to remain in its position to strengthen 
the union between the graft and the stock. 

Lindley, in his Principles of Horticulture, observes that 
he “has never lost a cherry by engrafting in this mode.”’ 
My own success has been far greater than by budding. 


—-— —- ee 
—_——— 
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We find the following in one of our exchanges. Fér out- 
door rough painting it may be worthy of trial:—P. Farmer. 

IxcombustisLe. Wasu.—Slake some stone lime in a large 
tub or barrel, with boiling water, cover the same up to keep 
inall the steam. When thus slaked, pass six quarts of it 
through a fine sieve. It will then be in a state of fine flour. 
Now, in six quarts of this lime add a quart of salt, and one 
gallon of water; then boil the mixture, and skim it clean 
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allons of this mixture add one pound of aly 
half a pound of copperas, by slow degrees, three quarters 
a pound of potash, and four quarts of fine sand, or har 
_wood ashes, sifted. This mixture will now admit of a 
coloring matter you please, and may be applied with 
brush. Itlooks better than paint, and is as durable as sla 
It will stop small leaks in the roof, prevent the moss fro 
growing over and rotting the wood, and render it incoy 
_bustible from sparks falling upon it. When laid upon bric 
work, it renders the brick impervious to rain or wet. 








SUCCESSFUL STEEP FOR SEEDS, 


Much has been said aud written on the subject of soakiy 
seeds in different preparations, for the purpose of promotin 
their rapid vegetation and growth. As far as I have hea 
or read these experiments have proved that most of these s 
lutions or preparations are nearly or quite worthless. 
will, however, state a few facts in relation to one solutio 
that I have tried for the last three seasons. 

In the winter of 1845, I found in the Philadelphia Satu 
day Courier, [ think, the following recipe: “Soak gard- 
seeds four hoursin a solution of chloride of lime in the pre 
portion of 4 oz. chloride of lime to one gallon of water 
The writer observes that seeds which were soaked thu: 
came up some days sooner than those which were not souk 
ed, and that the plants kept the lead through the season. 

The experiment being easily tried, | made up my min 
to give it a fair trial, and see what the result would be. ©) 


the 10th of May, 1845, having my ground ready, beds mai 


hills all prepared, so that as little time as possible should | 
consumed in planting, I put cucumber, musk melon, ber 
‘summer savory and radish seeds, and corn, beans and pe: 
into the solution, let them soak four hours, and planted im 
mediately. ‘Twenty-four hours after planting, | dug u 
some of the corn and peas, and found that their roots wer 
from one to one and a half inch in length. In forty-eigh 
hours the roots were three to four inches in length. The 
precise day that they broke ground I now forget. 
My cucumbers and melons came up quick and well, av 
for the first timein my life, my beets were up before any 
weeds were started. In a garden adjoining mine, plante¢ 
nine or ten deys previous to mine, beans were just breakin 
the ground when mine were planted, yet mine passed them 
in a weak, my corn came up about the same time, and m) 
peas came up first. Now as to the moisiure merely, seee 
lying in the ground eight or ten days would imbibe as muc! 
us they would by being soaked four hours. [| have no 
inarked the exact time of my seeds vegetating since 1“. 
| know, however, that my seeds do not fail me as they use 
to do, and that my neighbors’ frequently do. 


This year I did not plant my garden till the 17th of May 
Everything that I soaked came up quick, so that my plan! 
were altogether ahead of the weeds, and my cucumbers an 
melons have kept out of the reach of the bugs, while 
neighbors have planted two, three or four times. I hav 
never seen any notice of this solution, except as above men 
tioned. ‘I'wo or three of my neighbors have tried the exper 
iment this year with the like good results.— Alb. Cult. 








- - - el 


Crarcoat Benerician to Peacu Trees. — Mr. Maso 
Cleveland, of Hartford, Ct., makes public in the Americat 
Agriculturist an experiment made upon a peach tree by @! 
acquaintance of his, the truth of which he says can be ce 
pended upon beyond all question — at any rate the exper 
ment is a cheap one, and is worth trying. He had a young 
peach tree, the leaves of whieh were turning yellow, 40 
showing other symptoms of decay. My friend, calling t 
mind the qualities of charcoal, removed the turf and se! 
near the roots, ina circle of about two feet in diameter ® 
round the tree, and filled the place to a level with the sur 


rounding soil, with fine pieces and dust of charcoal, w!' it 


remained in the bottom of the box. The result was sur- 
prising. The tree put on fine healthy leaves instead of (he 
vellow ones, and all other signs of sickness departed | ¢ 


wonderful short space of time. The tree again commence? 


growing, and remained perfectly healthy until some yes 
after, when it was destroyed by the weight of its crop 


‘ 
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FARMER AND 
fruit assisted by a strong wind. It is worthy note that its | 
fruit, both in quality and size, was as much improved as the 
appearance of the tree itself. 








BUTTER AND CHURNING. 

September and October are the months for butter. ‘The 
weather is now cooer and the milk will keep longer than in 
August. Many farmers make their cheese in July and 
August and in those months make no butter. 

In some of the middle States it is a common practice to 
churn the milk soon after it comes from the cow, adding 
something to curdle the milk a little; but this is not the best 
way to make butter, for it requires too much labor to churn. 

The labor of churning is much diminished by bringin 
ihe cream to a proper lemperature at the commencement of 
the process. About 60° is the mark that should be indica- 
ied by a thermometer. Some make it a little warmer, 65°. 
sixty-two degrees will answer well, and every oxe should 
havea thermometer at hand when butter is made. 

If the cream is too warm the butter comes too quick and 
oo soft, and it is quite difficult to separate the milk from it. 
If the cream is too cold, the labor of churning is great, and 
the quantity of butter is small. The cream should not be 
vet very near a fire when it is cold. A gradual warming 
should take place, and in a cool day in October the cream 
may stand half a day in a room of the right temperature as 
shown by a thermometer hanging near the churn. Buta 
surer way is to dip the glass into the cream to determine its 
warmth. 

While the cream is in the pots waiting for churning day, 
it should be stirred thoroughly at least once aday, as this 
prevents its molding and makes the churning easier. ‘The 
cream must not be rapidly warmed when it is too cold, for 
some of the particles will melt and injure the butter as welli 
as increase the labor of churning. 

As soon as the butter is well gathered the butter-milk 
should be turned off and pure water should be turned in to 
take its place. The churning must now be resumed for a 
few minutes and then the water must be turned off. This 
should be repeated till the water seases to look milky. The 
butter may then be salted as high as one ounce to the pound, 
for on the second working of the butter the salt is partly 
‘ost in the milky matter that is worked out. 

The labor of working over the butter to separate every 
particle of milk from it is arduous, as the butter is now hard 
aud unyielding. A brake therefore, something like the 
vrake that bakers use in working bread, should be kept in 
ull large dairies. The cost is not great. A stone platform 
is re, and the leaver may be fastened at one end to a staple 
in the stone. 


It is now agreed that butter may be worked over so much 
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as lo injure it; yet it must be worked long enough to rid it 
of the milk. When it is well washed in cold water if there | 
are any liquid particles left they will not putrify as milk 
will, for the matter will be brine rather than salted milk. 

Many object to the use of water, and think the flavor of 
ihe butter is injured by it. But we can see no good reason 
lor the objection, and we know that water does not spoil it, 
‘or water-washed butter obtains the highest premiums as 
often as butter unwashed. Water does not mingle with 
vily matter. 

“ome years ago we su ted the propriety of using a 
brake to work butter. Wo mee hear that they are Common 
‘n some places. 

We advise beginners not to be in too great haste in the 
Cmmencement of churning. If the cream is agitated vio- | 
ently at first it foams and prevents the proper jostling o! | 
the particles together. Begin slowly and you will have the | 
hore Weight of butter.— Massachusetts Plowman. 


' 
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HOW LONG WILL AN APPLE TREE LIVE. 
_ltisan idea with many in Maine, that apple trees in this | 
tale do not live so long as they do in the southern parts of | 
New England—that they begin to decay at the age of forty 
or fifty years. We do not know whether this is correct or | 
tol. Apple trees that have been neglected, or set out on 
Musuitable land, will undoubtedly decay in that period of 
‘une, if not sooner; but we doubt if (all things being equal 
* to soil) whether the apple tree is any shorter lived in 
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—— —_ + oe gay The oldest apple trees in the 
ee a oa 4 a county, are about fifty 
It is tac ny © most of them are vigorons and healthy. 

18 true that many trees are decaying, or dead—some have 
died or are suflering from injuries; others from the improper 
condition of the soil; the water standing about them or col- 
lecting about their roots in consequence of an impervious 
subsoil — others dying or lingering from the effects of the 
boarer. It was a prevalent opinion during many years of 
the first settlement of Kennebec county, that apple trees 
would not grow, and this hindered people from planting as 
soon as they otherwse would, consequently our orchards are 
not so old as many of the settlements are in which they are 
placed. ‘The oldest orchards in Maine are probably in York 
county, and we should be happy to hear from some of our 
friends in that section of the State on this question. 

We believe that the first orchard ever set out in New 
England was on the Perreguin White place, in Plymouth, 
in 1638, and one of the trees was living a few vears ago, 
and, of course, must be over two hundred vears old. 

We find an account of an old apple tree in the second 
volume of the American Agriculturist, in a letter from J. 
W. Stuart to A. B. Allen, Esq., the editor. We copy a 
part of it for the information of those of our readers who 
feel a curiosity in such matters. The tree stands on the 
Charter Oak place in Hartford. “This place was the seat 
of the Wyllys family, one of much distinction in the his- 
tory of this State, and remained in their possession till about 
twenty years ago, when it passed by purchase into the 
hands of Stephen Bulkley, lately deceased. According to 
the uniform statement of this family, and that Mr. Bulk- 
ley. to whom it was communicated by the last proprietor of 
the Wyllys name, from whom he purchased it, the apple 
tree in question was brought from England some time be- 
fore his death, which took place in 1645. This tree, there- 
fore, is probably more than two hundred years old. Nearly 
two-thirds of its trunk are now gone. ‘The remainder con- 
sists of a side or shell, not more than four inches thick in 
any part. The inside of the tree has, therefore, almost en- 
tirely disappeared, but the portion left and the bark on it, 
are still vigorous. So far as can be judged from its present 
appearance, the trunk was about twenty inches in diameter. 
From the top several young and thrifty branches shoot out, 
giv g a present height to the tree of about twenty-five feet. 
It of the variety called pearmane. It generally bears 
more or less, and this year (1843) bore about half a bushel. 
The fruit is very choice’ —Maine Farmer. 








MAKING PICKLES. 

This is the season for making pickles, and we are sure 
many of our female readers will thank us for inserting the 
following extracts from Miss Beecher's Receipt Book. 

Pickies. —Do not keep pickies in common earthen-ware, 
as the glazing contains lead, and coimbines with the vinegar. 

Vinegar for pickling should he sharp, but not the sharp- 
est kind, as it injures the pickles. If vou use copper, bell 
metal, or brass vessels for pi cling, never allow the vinegar 
to cool in them, asit thea is porsonous. Add a table spoon- 
ful of alum and a teacup of salt to each three agp \ wd 
egar, aud tie up a bag with pepper, ginger root, oy ne " 
of all sorts, and you have vinegar prepared for any kind o 
common pickliug. 7 A 

Keep pickles only in wood or stone-ware. | am 

Anything that has held grease will spoil pickles. 

Stir pickles occasionally , and if there are solt ones, _* 
them out and scald the vinegar, and pour it = fy 
Keep enough vyiegar to cover them well. it 


2 ie , 
pickles. Do not borl 


be weak, take fresh vinegar, and pour on hot. 
vinegar or spice over five minutes. 
“ , 
To Pickle Tomatoes— As you gather them, throw them 
When vou have enougli, take them out 


into cold vinegar. : em out 
~_ 1 ed in a bag, in good vinegar, and 


and scald some spices t 
pour it hot over them. oat : aeoalil 
Fine Pickled Cabbage. — Shree rec and white h — ; 
spread it in layers in a stone jar, with salt ie ew ayer. 
Put two spoontuls of whole black pepper, ane “ ~~ 
quantity of allspice, cloves and cinnamon, in - | > ses 
scald them in two quarts of vinegar, and pour the vineg 
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over the cabbage, and cover it tight. Use in two days af- ) turning yellowish, and decaying at the tips. Moisture — 


ter. 

To Pickle Cauliflower, or Brocoli.— Keep them twenty- 
four hours in strong brine, and then take them out and heat 
the brine, and pour it on scalding hot, and let them stand 
till next day. Drain them, and throw them into spiced vin- 


ar. 

OTe Pickle Onions.—Pee!, and boil in milk and water ten 
minutes, drain off the milk and water, and pour scalding 
spiced vinegar on to them. 

To Pickle Gherkins.—Keep them in strong brine till they 
are yellow, then take them out and turn on hot spiced vin- 
egar, and keep them in it in a warm place, till they turn 
green. ‘Then turn off the vinegar, and add a fresh supply 
of hot, spiced vinegar. 

Mangoes. — Take the latest growth of young musk mel- 
ons, take out a small bit from one side, and empty them. 
Scrape the outside smooth, and soak them four days in 
strong saltand water. If you wish to green them, put vine 
leaves over and under, with bits of alum, and steam them 
a while. ‘Then powder cloves, pepper, and nutmeg in equal 
portions, and sprinkle on the inside, and fill them with strips 
of brorseradish, small bits of calamus; bits of cinnamon and 
mace, a clove or two, a very small onion, nasturtions, and 
then American mustard-seed to fill the crevices. Put back 
the piece cut out, and sew iten, and then sew the mango in 
cotton cloth. Lay all ina stone jar, the cut side upward. 

Boil sharp vinegar afew minutes, with half a tea-cup of 
salt, and about a table spoonful of alum to three gallons of 
vinegar, and turn it on to the melons. Keep dried barber- 
ries for garnishes, and when you use them turn a little of 
the above vinegar of the mangoes heated boiling hot onto 
them, and let them swell a few hours. Sliced and salted 
cabbage with this vinegar poured on hotis very good. 


Tre Poratro Ror in Onio.—There is reason to fear that 
a large proportion of the present potato crop in this State 
will be destroyed by that mysterious malady the rot. In 
our recent trip we passed through portions of nine different 
counties, extending northward from this place to the Lake, 
and, in every one of these, we saw evidences of the disease 
—though, in some cases, it was only just beginning to man- 
ifest itself, and was not yet known to exist by the owners. 
We also learn by letters and our exchanges, that, eastward, 
in Coschocton county, and, westward, in Montgomery 
county and in Hamilton, the rot has made its appearance 
is rapidly destroying the crop in some places, exciting much 
mquiry and apprehension among the farmers and others. 
Even our own “little farm’’ has not escaped, and where we 
expected to have several hundred bushels for market, it is 


doubtful whether we shall save enough healthy tubers for. 


our own family use. 


The first indications of the disease is the leaves turning 
black—not all at once as by frost; but gradually and in spots, 
leaving some leaves on the top of the stems, ora whole stem 
or hill, looking healthy for a time, but notlong. The tu- 
bers in the mean time cease growing, become watery and 
discolored, and sood begin to decay, especially when dug. 

Ohio Cultivator. 


PLowine with Evernants. —It is stated that in Ceylon, 
elephants are employed in plowing rice fields and in prepair- 
ing new grounds for the cultivation of .coffee, pepper, &c. 
One of these animals, well trained, it is said, will do the 
work of twenty oxen; consequently more labor is performed 
in a given time, and the period is hastened for putting in 
the crops. The price of an elephant in Ceylon varies from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars. Could not the elephants ex- 
hibited in the caravans in this country be more profitably 
employed in plowing our prairies of the West? 


Buisovs PLants.— To check the growth of the foliage of 
bulbous plants is very decidedly injurious to them. After 
they have done flowering, it should be an object to stimu- 
late the leaves to make strong and vigorous growth; and 
this should be done under the influence of strong bright 
light, and continued till they show symptoms of having 
passed their inaturity; this is generally indicated by their 
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both at the root, and in the atmosphere — is then to be re- 
duced gradually until they are brought to a state of rest. 
It is, therefore, an erroneous though a common practice to 
cut off the foliage of hardy bulbs as soon as their bloom is 
faded, or even at any subsequent time, while that foliage 
is in a growing state; andit is also hurtful, though some- 
times necessary, to take them up and remove them to ano- 
ther place, unless this can be done without greatly dis- 
turbing their roots.—London Hort. Mag. 








How ro Preserve Tomators. — Take clean, ripe toma- 
toes, suflicient to cover the bottom of a large kettle, and 
place over a slow fire until their skins break, which must 
then be peeled off; cut out the hard core, and slowly boil 
the remainder until it becomes quite thick and of a dark 
brown color, stirring it well to prevent burning. Spread it 
upon plates about an inch in thickness, and dry in the sun 
for seven or eight days, afterwards placing it in a moderately 
warm oven until thoroughly dried. e substance thu: 
prepared will keep for years, and is so highly flavored, that 
a piece two inches square, stewed in half a tea-cupfol of 
water, will be sufficient to mix with the gravy of five 
pounds of beef-steak, or a ragout. 








How to Make Yeasr. — Mix two quarts of water with 
wheat flour to the consistence of thick gruel; boil it gently 
for half an hour, and when almost cold, stir inte it half a 
pound of sugar, and four table-spoonfuls of good yeast 
Put the whole into a large jug or earthen vessel, with a nar- 
row top, and place it before the fire, so that it may, by a 
moderate heat, ferment. The fermentation will throw up 
a thin liquor, which pour off and throw away; keep for use 
the remainder, in a bottle or jug, inacool place. The same 
quantity of this, as of common yeast, will suffice to bake or 
brew. Four table-spoonsful of this yeast will make a fresh 
quantity as above, and the stock may always be kept up, by 
fermenting the new yeast with the remainder of the former 
quantity.—American Agriculturist. 
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Biackserry Syrur.—The following is the recipe for mak- 
ing the famous blackberry syrup. No family should be with- 
out it; all who try it, says and exchange paper, will find it 4 
sovereign remedy for bowel] complaints: 

‘To two quarts of blackberry juice add half an ounce 
each of powdered nutmeg, cinnamon and alspice, and 4 
quarter of an ounce of powderedcloves. Boil these together 
to get the strength of the spices, and to preserve the berry 
juice. While hot, add a pint of fourth proof pure French 
brandy, and sweeten with loaf sugar. Give a child two 
teaspoonfuls three times a day, and if the disorder is not 
checked, add to the quantity.” 


— 


A Hasty Peopinc.—Three pints of sbalded milk, seven 
spoonfuls of fine Indian meal; _ tir well together while hot, 
let it stand till cooled; add four eggs and half pound of but- 
ter, spice and sugar; bake four hours. 
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